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HERE’S nothing that has so much. . 
to do with your bodily comfort as 
your underwear. 


Unless it shapes itself perfectly to 
your figure it is bound to pinch and 
chafe and annoy you. 


If you want to know what real under- 
wear comfort is, try a pair of the Scriven 
Improved Elastic Seam Drawers. 


They have an insertion that stretches 
when you want it to, that moves every 





to Fit Every Man 


time that you move. This insertion is 
constructed on a scientific principle, and 
is a distinct feature of these garments. 


The Scriven Improved Elastic Seam 
Drawers allow that ease and freedom of 
motion which makes them popular with 
athletes and business men alike. 


They come in knee and full lengths, 
in light or heavy weight fabrics with 
shirts to match. Order your exact size 
from your haberdasher, or if he cannot 
supply you write us. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE BOOK FREE 


Our booklet Illustrates and describes our many styles. It also contains a 
valuable treatise on physical culture for the busy business man. It’s Free. 





J. A. Scriven Company 


16 and 18 East 15th Street, New York 








THE INTERCOLLEGIATE. 








New 
Edition 


you get a complete set of all 

g : just exactly one-half the price they 
have ever been sold before. \? This is a new edition, just as complete 
as the old one, which still sells, by the way, at $50.00. This new edition 
is only $25.00 —for the 25 volumes. 


Price 


Now for the first time 
Mark “Lwains writings’ at 


~ 









it had been Mark Twain’s ambition to have his books in every 
American home, and he made a great personal sacrifice to 
bring about this remarkable opportunity—for the first time 
in the history of publishing, copyrighted books are sold at the 
price of non-copyrighted books—the chance will not come again. 


But for Mark Twain’s action this would have been impossible. Never 
before has a copyrighted library set of a standard author's works been 
issued at such a low figure. 


His Complete Works— 
25 Beautiful Volumes waneen 


BROTHERS 

Brander Matthews says: ‘‘ Mark Twain will be included in that group of writers Franklin $quare 
headed by Moliére and Cervantes. With the exception of Count Tolstoi, Twain New York City 
was the greatest of recent modern writers, and will be handed down to poner /, 
through the trio of his works ‘Huckleberry Finn,’ ‘Tom Sawyer,’ and Pati there agate 


*Pudd’nhead Wilson.’ Twain is a greater stylist than Stevenson We aset of MARK TWAIN'S 


Please send me for ex- 


Thoreau, and his ‘Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg’ is one of the finest WORKS, Author’s Na- 
works in English literature.” Mark Twain himself wrote a preface tional Edition, twenty-five vol- 
to this edition. Brander Matthews has written the biographical mutes; Cloth) binding, It is under- 

pee € Mark T . d hi iE TI j f stood I may retain the set for five days, 
EE USE: © ae A I Se MEPE : WE Bune Paeteil: 2 and at the expiration of that time, if I do 
the author at periods when the different books were ia proc- not care for the books, I will return them at 


ess of writing. your expense. Jf I keep the books, I will remit 
; 2 3 $2.00 a month until the full price, $25.00, has 
There are beautiful pictures by such artists as Frost, 5 


een paid, or, within thirty days, $23.75 as pay- 
Newell, Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, Pen hereraile 
and Opper. The binding is in rich red rep silk book 
cloth, with title labels stampedin gold. The books 
are printed on white antique wove paper, espe- 










cially made for this edition. Each volume is Signature......ccscccccesccocscccvcscesccccsseces eoccccccccccersccczeee 
of generous size and bulk, 5x71¢ inches. 
HARPER & BROTH ERS Seni bGo kSmtOsecsecairasisclesielanbicaesiswisscleniscaieiinisia ve'asaiseee bovevent cecdesaqenseee 


A Catalogue of Our Standard Sets of Books will be sent upon request 
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Annual Illustrators :aaq; 
Send for hea utiful line of samples 


and see our nominal prices. 


Correspondence Paper, Bookplates, 
Engraved calling Cards and College 


CLARK bRINTING co. 
MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. 





| ARTISTS =ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS. 
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Printers’ Ink at Harvard 
By PLACIDUS MORGAN, Harvard 


HEREVER the intelligent young American 
W goes, he must have his paper. If he turns 
farmer, he has his Agricultural Journals ; as mechanic 
he has his Scientific Americans; as teacher he reads 
the Magazines of Pedagogy; as politician he writes 
for his Bingville Democrat, and as citizen he spills 
his breakfast coffee on the pages of the New York 
Moon. It is this desire for the reading and express- 
ing of thoughts and opinions that has led to the 
founding of the 10,000 academic papers now published 
in the United States. Yale University led the way in 
the early forties, by establishing a monthly, the 
famous “Yale Lit.,” that still endures and holds the 
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record among American literary publications for un- 
interrupted longevity. Since those days, many of the 
present leaders of literature have sharpened their wits 
and their pens in the columns of college papers. 

No institution, however, presents a more interest- 
ing study in this connection than does Harvard. There 
the undergraduate has his pick of five distinct student 
papers, and the graduates disseminate their wisdom 
in the “Harvard Law Review,” the “Harvard Theo- 
logical Journal,” the 


the “Engineering Journal,” 


“Graduates’ Magazine,” the weekly “Bulletin,” etc. 
Here we shall speak only of the undergraduate papers. 
If the young L’Allegro has in him, 
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“Quips and cranks and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks and wreathed smiles,” 
he devotes himself to the “Lampoon”; if he is look- 
ing for some A ema with the running of a daily 
he “goes out ior’ Crimson”; should he 
pate es the judgment 


paper, 
be poetically or 
of the editors—he 
“Monthly” 


artistically 


continues to contribute to the 
“Advocate”: 


and the and-if he has the 





“Are you going abroad on a fellowship?” 
“No, on a cattleship.’”—Lam~poon. 
spirit of the critic, 
desire for a business 
“Tilustrated.” 
The “Lampoon” 


the energy of the analyst, the 
training, “he “runs’*for the 


was started in 1876 by six under- 
graduates, one of whom was E. S. Martin, ‘later a 
foundersand editor of = lite") Lampy, 
itself, and ““Lame-Pun,” as others nickname it, comes 
out every fortnight, provided the editors can scrape 
up enough jokes. The.candidate who trys for the 
“Lampoon’’—and it is rumored that four freshmen 
each year support the paper by their lucubrations— 
takes his life in his pécket, for the editors 
respecters of persons. 
ning 


Asmat calls 


are no 
Twice a week must the “pun- 
drove” hie them to the sanctum sanctorum to 
yield up their labors. The blue-penciler sits him on 
his desk and scowls. Then he reads, the shivering 
candidate’s offering. Perhaps it runs thus: 
Father—How did 
Son (lightly )—Oh, 
Down comes the blu 
Ss 


you get through your exams? 
with Es, sir. 
e pencil from that great man’s 


callous ear as he hisses, “Thunder and blitzenheimer! 
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That’s the seventeenth time within a week. Egad! 
Wh this young generation’s brain-power coming 


t’s 
toys Ba h!’ Then he proceeds. His eye strikes this, 
possibly : 

3rawn—Say, why don’t you come out for the 
crew? | 


Browne—Well, don’t chah know, I—er—nevah 
could ride backwa’ds. 

Hereupon the editor forgets himself, and the can- 
didate finds that night a hole in the seat of his trousers 


can feel how he came by it! 





and h 
With “the trenchant pencil and the sarcastic pen” 
“Lampy” falls upon everything and everyone. Pro- 
fessor Hugo Munsterberg, the famous psychologist, 
becomes the Monster Bug or Monster Brag, and his 
Teutonic tongue is taken off in some such way as “In 
short, shentlemen, die phusio-antagonistic conscious- 
ness is eider in der bersonality dus analyzed, or not 
in der nerbous imbulses of de mental discharges of 
(Snores everywhere. )” 

In nearly every number there appear a couple of 
pictures or sallies on Professor Byron S. Hurlbut, the 
dean of the college. His office is pictured as a den for 
erring freshmen, and the dean as a spider waiting for 
But, in reality, Professor Hurlbut is one of 
the most popular men in Cambridge—and justly. 
Wet Aarne loves such a’ jest) asus. 
“Wanted—A deaf, dumb and blind Lampoon board. 
Bo, ttellbiten 

Professor Bierwirth, of the German Department, 
“Lampy’”’ asserts that 


our brain. 


his prey. 


dearly 


comes in for his share of darts. 
he writes a new book every half-year and urges the 
of his classes to buy them all. We have 
Elementary German, Bierwirth’s Ad- 
3ierwirth’s Elementary and Ad- 
vanced German, Bierwirth’s Advanced and Elemen- 
tary German, Bierwirth’s Intermediate German’’—and 
so on ad infinitum. Then the great Barret Wendell, of 
international literary fame, is dragged in under such 
names as Barret. Bendhell or Bareback Swindle. ~ His 
ecentricity is thus played on: 
“When Barret Wendell gives a lecture, 
Now he sits and now he stands, 
Now he runs a scale, 
Now he struts the platform 
As he tells a naughty tale 
Now he leans upon his desk, 
childlike, bland; 
The desk is tickled most to death 
3y Barret’s 
Now he takes his glasses off, 
Now he puts them on, 
Now he stops to pose in graceful flecture ; 
For this is just the way 
That the hour rambles on 
When Barret Wendell tries to lecture.” 
But Professor Wendell was himself, in his student 


members 
“Bierwirth’s 


vanced German, 


Smiling, 


nervous hand. 


TH INTER GREEGIATE. 


days, one of the founders of the “Lampoon” and per- 
haps the wittiest and ablest editor the paper ever had. 
Many a sharp arrow did he shoot at the faculty, at 
abuses, at customs, at institutions, at society. His 
genius is stored up in the pages of the early volumes 
of the “Lampoon,” and every once in a while one of 
his old witticisms is hauled forth, given a new dress, 
and launched out again. [or instance: 

I.—‘Hostess—Will you take your tea with a lemon, 
Mr. Jones? 

Blase Youth—lI prefer it with a peach. 
if your daughter insists——”’ 

IIl.—‘*The President (as he comes to last abide )—In 
bed yet? 

Freshman (muffled voice )—Yes, sir! 

T. P.—Scrubbed your teeth? 


However, 


F.—Yes, sir! 
T. P.—Said your prayers? 
F.—Yes, sir! 


T. P. (noticing two pairs of shoes )—M-m-m— 
anybody under the bed? 

F. (startled)—No, sir! 

T. P—AIl right, good night. 

F.—Good night, sir!” 

III.—“ ‘You certainly take life easy,’ said the vic- 
tim, as he winked at the executioner and knelt before 
the block.” 


THAT NIGHT THE CRIMSON OFFICE WAS BESIEGED’ BY A 
HUNDRED SUBSCRIBERS. 


“Lampy’s” attitude towards the other papers is ex- 
pressed in this reference to the “Harvard Advocate,” 
a fortnightly devoted to verse, fiction and essays: 
“Wanted—Earnest student to undertake to read an 
“I'd Vacate” through at one sitting. Guaranteed to 
be profitable to the undertaker.”’ 

The “Harvard Crimson” is the daily newspaper of 
the college. Its circulation is about 3,500 a day, and 
it retails at five cents .a copys It was’started in.1881, 
after the failure of three or four other similar attempts, 
and has maintained its purpose of serving as a dis- 
penser of college news, athletic information, and gen- 
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eral items and notices of interest to the students. In 
its editorials are discussed the topics of contemporary 
moment with what care and depth the busy editor can 


find time to command. The “Lampoon” says this 1s 
a sample of Crime’s Own editorials : 

“Subject selected by perspiring editor who has just 
been informed by the Business Manager that the 
Shaving Soap ad. will cut him down to four inches for 
his editorial : 

CHEERING AT GAMES 

Patethe last: football game the 
nearly so spirited as it was at the game immediately 
preceding. The obvious result of this was that we did 
not cheer so loudly as in earlier games. In fact, we 
did not make so much noise as usual, or even so much 
as we would have made had we cheered a little louder. 
The reverse, then, is also true. If we were to shout 
more vigorously, we should in all probability make as 
much or more noise than we would have if we had 
not made so much noise as we actually did. 

“New paragraph, denoting pause for breath. | 

“Now, we should take all this to heart. If we are 
going to cheer louder at the next game, we must cheer 
In fact, it might be said that by doing 
this we would produce a larger volume of sound. The 


cheering was not 


inore loudly. 


“Crimson” is sure that if every man resolves to decide 
to make up his mind either to make more noise, or to 





cheer more spiritedly, or to join more effectively in 
cheering, the chances are that he will not only cheer 
better than he did in the last game, but will even, per- 
haps, cheer almost as well as he would have cheered 
at the last game if he had then cheered not only better 
than in the game immediately preceding, but as well 
as the “Crimson” could wish.” 

“Lampy” played an amusing trick on the “Crim- 
son’’ one day long ago. It happened on Decoration 
Day; May .30, 1901. On the morning before, the 
“Crimson” had come out with a little notice saying 
that on account of the holiday the “Crimson” would 
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uot appear the next day. But some members of the 
“Lampoon” board decide to issue a fake “Crimson.” 
The plan was carried out, and the next morning every 
student in the college found a “Crimson” outside his 
door, and all read with great surprise and satisfaction 
the following editorial: 


“Contrary to our notice of yesterday we have de- 
cided, on account of the press of news, to issue the 
‘Crimson’ today. 


The ‘Crimson’ feels bound in honor and in justice 
to its subscribers to make the following statement: 
For several years past the ‘Crimson’ has been making 
money in steadily increasing amounts. This money 
has been divided up among the editors of the paper 
in the form of dividends. The present editors feel that 
since the ‘Crimson’ is not primarily a money-making 
enterprise, but is merely a form of undergraduate 
activity, in somewhat the same way as teams and musi- 
eal clubs, it is not right for them to appropriate this 
money for their own use. The only honest course 
open to us is to refund this money to those from whom 
it was taken. 

“Anyone bringing the receipt for his subscription 
to the ‘Crimson’ office this evening between 8 and 
9.30 will receive one dollar. We trust that our sub- 
scribers will find this arrangement 
factory, and we only regret that we cannot make 
amends for our conduct of the last few years.” 

The “Crimson” editors had to explain that evening, 
to the hundred or more students who had come for 
their money, that it was all a mistake. 


perfectly satis- 


The “Crimson” has its own printing plant, and holds 
the Once it 
an extra edition on the streets fif- 
teen seconds after the Yale-Har- 


record for speedy publishing. had 


vard football game was over. It 
offers an excellent opportunity for 
experience to those men who con- 
template a journalistic career. The 
cub’s life is not easy, however, as 
he may be called on to do any- 
thing, from anid 
sitting up all night at the type- 
writer, to cleaning boots and scrub- 


gathering news 


bing windows, and three out of 
five men get on probation at the 
college office for neglect of studies. 
For a candidate to leave his hat on 
in the sanctum, means death to his 
hopes. He gets fired at once. 

A paper younger, but equally as 
energetic, is the “Harvard Illus- 
trated Magazine.” This publica- 
tion was first issued in 1899, by 
seven young men who were fully 
alive to the great field open to an 


active illustrated paper dealing 
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with timely subjects of interest to everyone in the 
university. The struggle made by this magazine was 
hard fought, and the burden on the shoulders of the 
first editors, very heavy. Yet the paper pushed its 
way steadily through all sorts of troubles. 

In one case the editors could not afford coal for the 
sanctum fire, and sat around the stove discussing 
plans for a winter number while candidates shoveled 
bundles of back numbers into the flames. Now, how- 
ever, the “Illustrated” has won its position. Its busi- 
nesslike methods are shown by the size of its issues. 
Some editions run to 3,000 copies, a number that sur- 
passes anything before attempted in American college 
magazine work. 

“The Advocate” was organized in 1866 after the 
suppression of its predecessor, “The Collegian.” “The 
Collegian” took as its motto, “Dulce est Periculum— 
Sweet is Danger.” But the editors enjoyed their 
motto too much, and set into such railings against the 
faculty that after three numbers had come out the 
paper disappeared. Then “The Advocate,” edited by 
practically the same men, rose up with a new motto: 
“Veritas nihil veretur—Truth fears nothing,” 
changed demeanor. 


and a 
It publishes light literature— 
the work, “Lampy” would tell you, of dilettantes— 
and, as they 
“Monthly.” 


say, the verse and stories rejected by the 


The candidates are warned against 


writing “‘literary criticism,” and are told to “avoid 
commonplace verse on the subject of love”; “subjects 
of college interest,’ however, “are particularly desir- 
When a candidate has had six contributions 
accepted his name comes up before the board for 
election, and unless some personal reason renders him 
objectionable, he is usually elected. 


able.”’ 
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“Advocate” editors are always portrayed by the 
irrepressible “Lampoon” as lean, poetic-looking men 
with long hair and monstrous eye-glasses. “‘Lampy”’ 
quotes an “Advocate” editor as saying, “The idea of 
this poem is good, candidate, but in rewriting make it 
much more obscure.” 
well, since former ones were Francis Peabody, the 
eminent preacher; Theodore Roosevelt; Judge Rob- 
erig@rant, author-oi the Chippendales, etc; EB. o. 
Mattin; oi Life™; Henry Rideout, author: of “The 
irapon.s Blood,”*. The siamese-Cat,” etc.; and E. B. 
Sheldon, whose plays, “Salvation Nell’ and “The 
Nigger,’ recently appeared in New York. Colonel 
Roosevelt, however, seems to have been but an in- 


Evidently the editors turn out 


different contributor, as he wrote only a couple of 
articles, one of them on “Football at Other Colleges 


oO : 

There is another magazine, the “Harvard Monthly,’ 
that has been aptly called the “Atlantic Monthly of 
Harvard.” It aims at a higher literary standard than 
the “Advocate”; each number contains several good 
stories, possibly an essay, and three or four poems. 
The first edition appeared in 1894. When Norman 
Hapgood, now editor of “Collier’s,’ and William 
Vaughan Moody, author of the “Great Divide,” were 
on the “Monthly” board, a Laodicean club was 
formed, in which they were the leading spirits. The 
club was named after the Laodiceans, a Greek people 
who lived in Asia Minor, and were noted for their 
indifference. “Indifference” was the motto of the club. 
and once the secretary was expelled because he took 
the trouble to send out notices of a meeting. 


These, then, are the undergraduate papers at Har- 
vard. Through their columns flows a constant stream 
of undergraduate thought and inspiration. Some of 
it is good, a great deal of it is poor, but the power that 
later comes from this early practice is a factor in the 
success of many lives. 


The Honor System, Rochester 


The examination debauch is over. Had it passed 
away never to return we would rejoice to let the mem- 
ory of it fade away, but since it is one of those neces- 
sary evils which are perpetuated it is well that we 
endeavor to eliminate a part of its evil—‘cribbing.” 
To eradicate cribbing two means are at hand. We 
students can do it, if we will; or the faculty-can if 
they must. The faculty can eliminate cribbing by 
employing a host of detectives to ferret out the evil- 
doers, or students can do it more effectively by being 
each his brother's keeper. 


That cribbing must be stopped in order that the 
college may maintain a more perfect standard is above 
question. That the faculty is opposed to “turning 
out” as graduates men who have acquired skill suffi- 
cient to become counterfeiters or forgers cannot be 


Pel 
doubted. Unless cribbing is stopped the college can- 
not hope to raise the standard of scholarship nor to 
avoid turning out men who are inclined to be crooked. 
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Inspector—Your statement says that you have noth- 
ing dutiable but wearing apparel in your trunk. What do 
you call these bottles of whiskey? 

Inspected—Night caps, my good man, night caps. 

—Lampoon. 


Honor System at Columbia 


There is a movement under way in Columbia for 
adoption of an honor system. The Science men already 
have expressed themselves as wanting to be put on 
their honor. They have adopted a constitution de- 
fining fraud in examination and requiring students to 
make this signed statement: ‘I pledge my honor that 
I have neither given nor received aid in this exam- 
ination.” 


Of course, say the students, the approval of this 
constitution by the faculty will imply that the presence 
of proctors in examinations is hereby discontinued, 
and that each student shall have perfect freedom of 
action and conversation, provided he does not annoy 
or interfere with the work of the others. 


Under this plan every student is expected to report 
to the committee any fraud. An offender is to be 
tried at a students’ court and if convicted his expul- 
sion is to be recommended to the faculty. 


Of late years Columbia has succeeded in effectively 
stamping out “cribbing” in examinations. All stu- 
dents take their examinations in the big university 
gymnasium under the watchful eye of many proctors 
ite 
covers of the official answer book assume different 
hues on different days, and other precautions have 
helped to make “cribbing” a most difficult and dan- 
gerous task. 
caught. 


who pass up and down the aisles constantly. 


Expulsion has been the penalty of being 
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CORNELL’S NEW PROCTOR SYSTEM 
| By JAMES I. CLARKE, Cornell. 


T the instigation of the Student Conduct Com- 

mittee, composed.of Cornell. undergraduates, 
the Faculty Committee on Student Affairs has ap- 
pointed Lieutenant Theodore H. Tweston, of Phila- 
delphia, University “Proctor... Lieutenant Tweston 
resigned his position with the police department: of 
Philadelphia to take up his work at Cornell immedi- 


ately after the Christmas vacation. 


The plan of the new proctor system is simply this: 
The proctor, in citizen’s clothes, will spend his after- 
noons and evenings where undergraduates may hap- 
pen to congregate and will be known to them merely 
as a friend. He will make no endeavor to spy upon 
anyone, nor will he in any way endeavor to dampen 
those festivities which are of a proper character. In 
cases of extreme necessity he will act more in the 
capacity of a friend than an officer, only using his 
power to arrest when absolutely necessary. 


In cases where he deems it expedient the proctor 
will report the matter to the Student Conference 
Committee, composed of and five 
juniors. This committee in session will act upon the 
case without bringing it to the attention of the faculty. 
The proctor system is entirely an undergraduate affair, 


seven seniors 





MR, E. P. WILLIAMS, CORNELL 1913—a GIRL IN 
“THE BUTTERFLIES.” 
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the faculty being called upon only when the students 
consider it essential. 

The new system is intended to restrict local police 
intervention in student affairs in Ithaca, by entirely 





LIEUT. THEODORE H. TWESTON. 


relieving them of the responsibility of following under- 
graduate actions. It is not to increase the bounds of 
“down town” freedom, but to have the undergraduate 
meet a friend rather than an officer when he starts 
beyond the bounds. 

Mr. Tweston is a genial, good-natured fellow, and 
is fast becoming popular with the Cornell students. 
He served with General Custer in his Indian cam- 
paigns, and has been connected with the Philadelphia 
police force for the last twenty-five years. He has 
already become famous at the University for his 
stories of the great Sioux campaign of 1876, in which 
he played an important part. 


Hockey 

The principal hockey games during December re- 
sulted as follows: Harvard, 10—Amherst, 0; Prince- 
ton, /—University of Pennsylvania, 0; Princeton, 3 
—Williams, 2; Columbia, 8—Western Reserve, 0; 
Princeton, 5—Yale, 4; Yale, 6—Princeton, 5; Prince- 
ton 4—Yale, 3; St. Michael’s University, Toronto; 6 
—New York Athletic Club; St. Michael’s, 5—Bos- 
ton; 33. Cornell 4-=Valess: 





Basketball 

The principal basketball games during December 
resulted as follows: College City of New York, 20— 
Yale, 15; University of Pennsylvania, 30—Pennsyl- 
vania State, 22; Princeton, 35—Baltimore Medical 
College, 25; West Point, 21—Pennsylvania State, 19% 
Columbia University, 24—Pennsylvania State, 16; 
Yale, 14—New York University, 12; University of 
Pennsylvania,, 25—Princeton, 14; Cornell, 27— 
Princeton, 19. 
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The Syracuse University Stadium 


~~ By HARRY M. MASON, Syracuse. 


HE new stadium at Syracuse University is without 

question the largest, most up-to-date, and most 
ideal college athletic field in the country. Doubtless 
to many who have never seen this massive structure 
there is a vague idea as to its real size and construc- 
tion, and the splendid opportunity it affords for the 
display of college sports. ‘However true this may be, 
the fact that it must be seen to be appreciated is con- 
firmed by the throngs from all over the world that 
visit it daily. 

The stadium itself is built entirely of reinforced con- 
crete. It is oval in shape and covers six and one-third 
acres of ground. Built as it is on the sloping side of 
the campus, it can be entered from the top at the north 
end while the southwest end is thirty-five feet above 
the street, thus affording a grand entrance to the lower 
promenade through a huge arched gateway. It has a 
long diameter of 670 feet and a short one of 475 feet, 
with a massive underlying wall surrounding the whole 
structure very much of the style of an ancient amphi- 
theatre. Surmounting this wall is an eight-foot spiked 
iron grating set in large cement pillars, which acts as 
the barrier of the athletic interests within from the 
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cinder track, affording an extra fine running field of 
four laps to the mile. On the south side, in front of 
the grand-stand, is a straight 220-yard track, extend - 
ing out of the stadium at each end through two large 
tunnels. The western entrance opens out upon the 
campus so as to furnish a fine finish for cross-country- 
work as well as the dashes, hurdles, etc., for: which it 
is especially intended. On each side of the field is an 
ash-pit for the long jump, high jump, pole vault, etc. 
The intervening space serves not only as an ideal 
eridiron and baseball diamond, but is most adequately 
used for the numerous field events which, together 
with those of the track and pits, make up the program 
for track meets. 

Considered from a practical standpoint, the Syracuse 
stadium is ideal. Its construction assures safety and 
durability. 
seating of 30,000 with ease and standing room for 
10,000 more. Its location is most delightful for Syra- 
cuse athletes. By means of a short tunnel at the east- 
ern end the field is entered directly from the gymna- 


Its size provides accommodation for the 


sium where are the greatest conveniences for bathing 


and dressing. This structure is of birch, tile and mar- 
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world without, unless it be for the youngsters who 
From 
this grating extends a twenty-foot promenade running 


are small enough to squeeze between the bars. 


around the top of the whole stadium and overlooking 
the eighteen long tiers of seats below. On the south 
side is situated the covered grand stand 190 feet long, 
affording protection to the spectators in 
weather, and special seats for official and honorary 
visitors. 

The field itself is 32 feet below the main promenade, 
with the diameters of 535 by 340 feet, carefully graded 
for perfect drainage, so that weather conditions might 
affect it as little as possible. 


stormy 


The whole central area 
is enclosed by a cement curb five feet in height, giving 
the enclosure the appearance of a real arena. Situ- 
ated five feet within this curb is the newly completed 


ble, three stories in hight, with a cork-floored balcony 
In this build- 
ing is a 205 by 100 foot main floor, with its four sepa- 


running track of eleven laps to the mile. 


rate basketball courts, tennis courts, class apparatus, 
etc., a spacious locker room with 1,600 steel combina- 
tion lockers, shower baths, trophy room, ninety-foot 
swimming pool, mechanically arranged water rowing 
tank, baseball, shot-put and bowling cages, private and 
team locker rooms, showers, fencing room, wrestling 
room, examining rooms, cloak rooms, store rooms, 
offices, etc. A complete equipment is included, with 
accommodations for 3,000 athletes. 

The gymnasium looks out upon the stadium like a 
lighthouse upon the water. It stands with open doors 
for every supporter of the “Orange,” 
the stadium as their playground. 


and furnishes 
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Since the completion of the gymnasium and stadium 
in 1907, Syracuse has increased in athletic prominence. 
Compulsory gymnasium work has been required, and 
interest, ability and development have joined hand in 
hand picking out able representatives in all branches. 
Each year sees some of the strongest teams of the 
country pitted against the “Orange” in football and 
baseball. Track meets have become very popular and 
several dual intercollegiate meets, interscholastic 
meets, home inter-college and inter-class meets are 
held annually. What place could be more ideal and 
efficient for such sports? Here is a carefully con- 
structed field with all the accessories. Here are most 
excellent accommodations for 40,000 spectators. 
Syracuse University is centrally located between the 
East and the West, with a large corps of resident en- 
thusiasts. 
all over the country as one of the most popular ath- 
letic fields. 
equipped gymnasium in the world. 


The gymnasium is the largest and best 





Leading Football Elevens Choose Their 
Captains 

Of thirty-six captains chosen by leading elevens 
throughout the country, the quarterback and tackle 
positions share first honors, with eight each. 

The quarterback has been the captain chosen by 
many of the leading elevens. Sprackling of Brown, 
Howe of Yale, Hyatt of the Army, Morrison of Van- 
derbilt, Coliflower of Lafayette, Seiler of Illinois, Roxy 
of Case and Tellars of Mercer were the quarters cho- 
sen. Sprackling, Howe and Seiler were three stars 
of the first magnitude. The Brown quarter was by 
far the best of the year. The Illinois wonder won the 
Syracuse, Chicago and Indiana games by his place 
kicking. 

The list of the other captains follows: Tackles— 
Howard, Trinity; Conklin, Michigan; Thurber, Col- 


gates Alversonge Kutrers; Brennan, ae. 
Thompson, Ursinus; Stoussel, DePauw; Koegler, 
Rochester. Halfbacks—Fogg, Syracuse; Linder, 


Williams; Tibbons, Wash. and Jeff.; Baumgardner, 
Alabama; Bissell, Clemson. Guards—Burd, Carlisle; 
Daly, Georgetown; Mitchell, Wesleyan; Bosher, 
Dickinson ; Thomas, Louisiana State. Ends—Bowen, 
Virginia; Cutler, Bowdoin; Murray, Haverford; 
Joy, Holy Cross; Very, Penn. State. Fullbacks— 
Hart, Princeton; Leavering, Miami; Burch, Gallau- 
det. Center—Wylie, Lehigh. 


The general excellence of “The American Maga- 
zine’ is what appeals to the reader. Experts in the 
business say that no periodical now published is at- 
tracting more attention, or winning more enthusiastic 
approval, than “The American Magazine.”’ Itis a pub- 
ication which exhibits unusual energy, liveliness, can- 


dor, courage and humor. No one who reads it can 


The Syracuse stadium is becoming known: 
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ever forget its distinctive qualities. It is as much ot 
a “character” as exists anywhere—and a most intelli- 


gent and delightful “character,” too. 


The Junkman—A Literary Parable 


He wrote for years, and years, and years— 
Poor wight! His harvest was but tears, 
For every line he wrote, alack, 

Came homing like a pigeon back, 

Until his dwelling was packed full 

Of manuscripts unsaleable ; 

And all his walls in endless strips 

Were papered with rejection slips. 


His cellar held two hundred score 

Of tales of love, and maybe more; 

And every bookshelf in the place 

Ran o’er with stories of the chase. 

In bureau drawer, in trunk and chest, 

In highboy, lowboy, packed and pressed, 
Lay sketches, novelettes, and rhymes 
Which he had penned at sundry times. 


He caught the measles, and at last 
From out this vale of tears he passed; 
But where he went to none can say, 
We only know he passed away. 

His widow wed again, a wight 

Who called the junkman in one night, 
And as waste paper sold that store 
Of manuscripts he'd struggled o’er. 


‘Twas then there dawned upon the land 
A miracle of genius grand— 

A man who'd never gone to school, 

Yet reeled off tales as from a spool— 

An endless spool at that, and who, 
Though rough, the Muses fair could woo 
As did the bards of Queen Bet’s Age— 
The junkman poet was the rage! 


The junkman’s novels had a sale 

That turned the six best sellers pale, 
And publishers in frenzied race 
Outbid each other in the chase 

For storied stuff he had to sell, 

And those who got it did right well; 
For everywhere folks raved the while 
About the junkman’s “‘splendid style!” 


The moral? Well, I’ve sometimes thunk 
He waxeth fat who deals in junk. 
—Horace Dodd Gastit, in Harper's Weekly. 


When I was a child, I thought as a child, I under- 
stood as a child; but when I was a Freshman I put 
on a celluloid collar, bought a pipe and became a man. 
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Syracuse Discussed for I. A. A. A. Meet 


At the meeting of the Advisory and Executive Com- 
mittee of the Intercollegiate Association, held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, the matter of holding the track meet 
at Syracuse this year was taken up. There was some 
objection on account of poor conditions and diff- 
culties of viewing the games. Mr. Cook, former grad- 
uate manager of Syracuse, tried to convince the com- 
mittee that Syracuse will do all in its power to make 
the Stadium suitable for competition, and the straight- 
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away would be fixed so that spectators would be able 
to witness all of the 220-yard run. 

The award was left in abeyance until a member of 
the executive committee could investigate the Sta- 
dium, and report will be made at the annual meeting 
of the Association on February 24th. 

Amendments were proposed as to eligibility of com- 
petitors, and rules relative to hurdling, broad jumping 
and relay racing. 

It was recommended that the rule allowing students 
to compete for four years be changed so that three 
years was the longest anyone would be 
to participate in any games. This 
passed on. 

In another place in this issue appears a lengthy ar- 
ticle on the Syracuse Stadium. 


allowed 
ruling was not 


Constitution and By-Laws of the Intercollegiate 
Aeronautical Association of America 


An undergraduate association whose present officers 
are now attending the U. of P., Princeton, Cornell. 
Haverford, Univ. of Virginia. Its aim is to create 
interest in aeronautics in the colleges and to control 
same as the head association. Although new in its 
organization it has done great work, and in time, with 
the continued energies of its president, will become 
one of the strongest and most important associations 
on account of the possibilities open to college men for 
experiment and study of the gentle art of flying. 


Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, Sculptor, U. of P., 
Finishes Football Group 
The football group Dr. McKenzie has been working 
on for the last four years is now completed. 
masterpiece. 


hivisea: 


Walter Camp, who saw it in course of execution, 
declared it to be the best he ever saw on the subject. 





Lacrosse Abolished at Columbia 


Because of the lack of interest shown in the sport, 
the lacrosse team was abolished yesterday by the 
Directors of the A. A. at their regular meeting in Earl 
Hall. The following resolution was passed. ‘‘Where- 
as, a careful investigation shows that there is but little 
interest in lacrosse at Columbia, and that there is little 
or no prospect of turning out a lacrosse team that 
would be creditable to the University: 

In the July issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIATE appeared 
an article on all-American lacrosse team. Columbia 
was represented on the team. The article created 
widespread attention among lacrosse followers and we 
hoped it would increase interest in the sport. 


Tue INTERCOLLEGIATE regrets to state that, due to 
lack of space, it could not present articles on West 
Virginia University or University of Rochester. These 
will appear in the March number. 
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T is to be hoped that all the active college aero 
I clubs will make an attempt to take part in the 
Harvard gliding meet. Invitations to participate have 
been sent out to every club by the Harvard Aeronau- 
tical Society, but failure to receive one does not mean 
that the club in question is ineligible to compete: New 
college clubs are constantly springing up and, in 
many cases, mail addressed to officers of the older 
ones does not always reach its destination. 

A 
and the facilities for holding a successful meet will be 
will be 


liding mound is to be made on Squantum Field 


or 
oD 


unusually Several large trophies 


offered. 
Attention is again called to the fact that all clubs 


good. 


who participate must have their dues in the Intercolle- 
giate Association fully paid up. 





A design for the seal, pennant and pin of the Asso- 
ciation has been. approved. All members in good 
standing are entitled to pins upon payment of the 
small fee charged. 

The seal, which will be circular in shape, will bear 
the following: In the center will appear a. pair of 
wings and a short, round-headed staff, known as a 
cadenza. The cadenza is symbolical of power and the 
wings of speed. Around the edge of the seal will be 
the words, “Intercollegiate Aeronautical Association 
of America. Membership Corporation.” 

The pennant, which will be triangular in shape and 
red in color, will bear the symbolic design and the let- 
ters I. A. A. A. in blue on a white field. 

Shape, irregular cir- 
Gold- 
In the center will 


The pins will be as follows: 
cular. Size, three-eighths inch in diameter. 
filled, guaranteed for twenty years. 
be the symbolic design. Around the edge will be the 
words, “Intercollegiate Aeronautical Association” on 
an enameled band, which shall be of the color or colors 
The 
price will be about fifty-five cents, postpaid, to mem- 
bers in good standing. 


of the college to which the member belongs. 


Members who have not paid 
their dues should add twenty-five cents (annual dues) 
to above amount. Address, 34 Rodney, U. of P. 
Dorms., Philadelphia. 





Grahame White says: “I think the biplane is much 
more practical for amateurs and college men than the 


of America 
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monoplane. For a beginner much less danger is at- 
tached to the manipulation of a biplane and not so 
much experience is necessary.” | 





Flight 

President Richardson left Philadelphia for the West 
January 19th, for a short lecture trip, and returned 
February Ist. 

He delivered his successful aeronautical lecture at 
five places, including Fulton, Ill., Madison, Wis., 
Evanston, Ill., Northwestern University and Ash- 
land, Ohio. 

At Madison, Wis.; he visited the University where 
he met a,number of the professors and inspected the 
various laboratories and buildings. One of the most 
interesting laboratories was the timber-testing labo- 
ratory, which is the largest in the United States. 

In addition to giving his regular aeronautical lec- 
ture at Northwestern, Mr. Richardson also delivered 
a talk on various properties of the air as related to 
aeronautics, before Professor Crew’s class in. physics. 

A visit to Champaign, the seat of the University of 
Illinois, was also scheduled, but for unavoidable. rea- 
sons had to be cancelled. 





The President’s Trophy 


It has been decided to make one change in the con- 
ditions affecting the award of this trophy. After care- 
ful consideration it has seemed that a trophy that 
would be permanently awarded would be much better 
than one competed for annually, as specified in last 
month’s issue. 

As stated, the intrinsic value of the trophy is not, 
great, the idea being that what it stands for is what 
makes it worth while striving for. It will take the 
form of a large bronze seal of the Association. This 
will be handsomely mounted and a silver plate will 
carry the necessary inscription. 





The Intercollegiate Trophy 


Owing to the fact that so few of the, college clubs 
own or expect to own aeroplanes, the question has 
arisen whether it will not be better to award. it for 
some other form of contest. Only four replies have 
been received so far in answer to a letter asking what 
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event it would be best to award the silver cup for— 
distance, height or duration—and we publish herewith 
extracts from the letters. 


Robert FE. Miller, president of the Haverford Aero Club, 
qwrites: “I should think it wise to offer the cup for the best 
all-around excellence—height, duration and distance, all to be 
considered, in a gliding contest which would bring out all of 
these features. Possibly it is your intention to make this offer 
open to power-driven machines. If this is the case, I think 
it very unwise at the present stage of the game in colleges. 
Because the building of a power-driven machine is out of the 
question among the type of colleges such as represented by 
Haverford, Swarthmore and other small colleges of that class. 
Tt is impossible because of lack of funds and fellows to give 
time and money to such an undertaking. Every college acro 
club can, however, build gliders, and it seems to me that your 
cup would best be offered for a glider competition. The cup 
could then be awarded on a percentage system, height, dura- 
tion and distance counting so many per cent.” 


President Shearman, of the Williams Society, says: “I 
think the best event would be distance. I doubt if our society 
will be able to compete for the cup this year, though it is just 
passible we may. Why don’t you offer a cup for the longest 
balloon flight made by any aero club or member of any college 
aero society. We have challenged Amherst to a balloon race 
for next spring, and after that 1s pulled off we are going to 
organise a large intercollegiate balloon race. In the present 
stage of the game I think the balloon is a better sporting prop- 
osition than the aeroplane for colleges.” 


Professor David Todd, of the Amherst Aero Club, writes: 


“T may say that the prospects of our club competing for the | 


proposed cup seem to me very doubtful. Three members have 
an. aeroplane well advanced, but on account of its excessive 
weight, I doubt whether it will ever rise from the ground, 
even if it should be completed in time for the meet.” “Re- 
garding the sort of event best suited to student competition, 
I am quite clear that, in the present state of the art of avia- 
tion, the contest should be limited to simple duration. A year 
or two hence, conditions may be quite different. 


Mr. Bate, president of the Cornell Aero Club, has also sent 
im avery interesting letter. “It is certainly very gratifying to 
me,” he says, “to learn that so much interest is being mani- 
fested in the Association and the individual clubs, outside of 
the clubs themselves.. From what I can learn, it seems to me 
that the Association 1s at present in a condition where, if the 
individual clubs can be bound firmly together, it could be made 
one of the strongest student organizations. The competition 
which will be inaugurated by your great plan will, although 
tending to force a hot but friendly rivalry among the clubs, 
be the controlling factor in cementing them together with a 
common interest. I am sure there is not one of us but sces 
the great advantage in such a plan. 


“Vou ask for an opinion concerning the nature of the com- 
petition. There are points in favor of cach sort. Distance, 


to a certain extent, wnplies duration, and vice-versa, while } 


height also implies duration. Height, however, is question- 
able, on account of the inexperience of the aviators and also 
because it does not depend to such a great extent upon the 
type of machine, which, after all, is of importance, as most of 
them will be home-made, as it were. Distance, while em- 
bracing duration, also embraces speed, which is more or iess 
dependent upon meteorological conditions. Therefore, it 
seems that duration is a fairer test of the individual as well 
as the machine. 


“You would do me a great favor by letting me have more 
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particulars of the contest. I am sure that the Cornell Aero 
Club will enter despite the fact we have no machine at present. 
We are assured of a motor, and as for the construction there 
is little need for worry, considering the interest and enthu- 
siasm displayed by the club over the matter.” 


le ea 
AVIATOR... 
EVENT ¢ Ay 





BROOKINS MAKING A SHARP TURN, 
Copyright 1911, by Pub. of “Aero.” 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 
INTERCOLLEGIATE AERONAUTICAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICA. 


CONS TEV GTO 
ANIRAPIKC TEAR, IE 
NAME. 
This Association shall be known as the Intercollegiate 


Aeronautical Association of America. 


ARTIC elt, 
ASSOCIATION SEAL, PENNANT, AND PIN. 


The seal of the Association shall be of the following shape 
and design: It shall be circular in shape. In the center of 
the seal shall be a short, round-headed staff, sometimes known 
as the cadenza (which is symbolical of power), and a pair 
of wings (symbolical of speed). Around the edge of the seal 
shall be the following words: “Intercollegiate Aeronautical 
Association of America. Membership Corporation.” 

The official pennant shall be triangular in shape and red in 
color. In the center, on a white field, shall appear the cadenza 
and wings, also the letters I. A. A. A. in blue. 

The official pin, which is to be issued to members in good 
standing only, shall incorporate the emblematic design and 
name of the Association, and shall bear the colors of the col- 
lege to which the member or members in question belong. 

The general design of above to be left in the hands of the 
Executive Committee. 


ART ICERAILE 
OBJECTS. 


The objects of the Association are: To arouse and stimu- 
late interest in the science and sport of aerostation and avia- 
tion among the colleges and universities of America; to hold 
intercollegiate contests, meets, exhibitions, etc.; to work for 
the establishment of Chairs of Aeronautical Science in the 
various educational institutions; to place aviation on a level 
with other forms of college activities. 


ARTIC Vs 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The membership shall comprise three classes: 
(b) Active members; (c) Asso- 


Section 1. 
(a) Honorary members; 
ciate members. 

Sec. 2. The honorary membership shall be limited to fifteen, 
and shall include, ex-officio, the President of the United 
States. 

Sec. 3. The active membership shall be unlimited as to num- 
ber, but each member must be actively connected, in some 
capacity, with a college or university. 

Sec. 4. The associate membership shall be unlimited as to 
number, but shall include only those persons who are college 
graduates or who have attended some college for a period of 
at least two years. 

Sec. 5. Clubs or individual members shall be admitted to 
full membership in the Association upon signed application by 
said club or individual, provided that said application meets 
with the approval of the Association as shall be hereafter 
specified. 

ANRODICIGIE, WY 
GOVERN MENT. 

Section 1. The officers of the Association shall consist of a 
President, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, Sec- 
retary, Assistant Secretary, Treasurer, and Consulting En- 
gineer. 

Src. 2. The general management and control of funds, af- 
fairs and the property of the Association shall be vested in a 
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Board of Directors, consisting of: (1) The ex-President of 
the Association during the year following his term of office 
as President; (2) the active officers of the Association; (3) 
the President, or such active member of his club or chapter to 
whom he may delegate his authority, of each of the clubs or 
chapters which shall be members of the Association. 

Sec. 3. The active management and control of the funds, 
affairs and property of the Association shall be delegated to 
an Executive Committee, consisting of the following members: 
(1) The ex-President of the Association during the year fol- 
lowing his term of office as President; (2) the President, First 
and Second Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Assistant Secretary, 
and Treasurer of the Association. 


ARTICLES YT 
AMENDMENTS. 


The constitution may be amended only by a majority vote, 
consisting of two-thirds the allowable votes in the Association 
at time amendment is proposed. Amendments to the consti- 
tution may only be made at the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciaticn. 





ANTHONY JAMES FLYING HIGH. 
Copyright 1911, by Pub. of “Aero.” 


BY-LAWS. 


ARTICUERS 
GOVERN MENT. 


Section 1. The general management and control of the 
funds, affairs and property of the Association shall be vested 
in a Board of Directors and an Executive Committee, as pro- 
vided for in the constitution. 

Sec. 2. The general management and control of the funds, 
affairs and property of the various clubs or chapters com- 
prising this Association shall be vested in the individual clubs 
or chapters themselves. 


ARTICLES 
MEETINGS. 


Section 1. The annnual meetings of the Association shall 
be held during the Easter College Recess, at a time and place 
which shall be designated before said meeting by the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Sec. 2. At all meetings of the Association two-thirds of the 
active membership shall constitute a quorum. Duly accredited 
proxies shall be considered in determining this quorum. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of determining a quorum active 
membership shall be figured on the basis of allowable voting 
units, as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 4. The Executive Committee shall meet together or 
transact its business by mail, or by any other method which 
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may prove to be the most satisfactory and convenient. 


EV Ren @ le Basile 
ELECTIONS. 

Section 1. Election of officers of the Association shall be 
held at the annual meeting. 

Sec. 2. The president of any chapter or club which is or 
shall become a member of the Association is a member of the 
Board of Directors and he shall remain so until his term of 
office in said club or chapter expires or until said club or 
chapter severs its connection with the Association. 

Sec. 3. Officers and members of the Executive Committee 
shall hold office until the adjournment of the next annual 
meeting or until their successors are elected. 

Sec. 4. A two-thirds majority of the votes polled shall be 
necessary for election to any office. 


ANIRIDIKOILAES, IW). 
VACANCIES. 

If a vacancy shall occur in any office or on the Executive 
Committee, such vacancy shall be filled as follows: (a) First 
Vice-President shall fill vacancy left by President; (b) any 
other vacancy shall be filled by the Second Vice-President. 
(c) Should it happen that the First Vice-President is unable 
to take the President’s place, same shall be filled by the ex- 
President of the Association who is on the Executive Com- 
mittee; likewise in case of any vacancy which cannot be 
filled by the Second Vice-President, the ex-President of the 
Association shall assume the responsibilities and duties inci- 
dent to the position left vacant. 


ANROIPIMCIEAES, W 
DUTIES AND POWERS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Section 1. The Board of Directors at the annual meeting 
shall (a) outline the policies and actions of the Association 
for the coming year; (b) appoint the following committees : 
(1) Membership Committee; (2) Committee on Exhibitions, 
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Contests, Tours, etc.; (3) Auditing Committee; (4) Com- 
mittee on Laws and Ordinances. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Committee shall (a) keep minutes 
of its proceedings; (b) make a report at annual meeting; 
(c) carry out the policies and actions outlined by the Board 
of Directors at the annual meeting, (d) and perform such 
other duties as it, by resolution, shall from time to time adopt. 

Sec. 3. The Auditing Committee shall audit all accounts 
of the Association. 

Sec. 4. Duties of the remaining committee shall be specified 
by the Board of Directors or by the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE VI. 
DUES. 

Section 1. Each club or chapter having membership in the 
Association shall pay annual dues of twenty-five cents (25c.) 
per year for each individual member in said club or chapter. 

Sec. 2. Each club or chapter shall be allowed one vote for 
each fifteen members paid up. 

Sec. 3. Clubs having less than fifteen active members shall 
be allowed one vote on payment of annual dues equivalent to 
chose paid for fifteen members. 

Sec. 4. All votes shall be cast by the club or chapter’s rep- 
resentative on the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 5. Associate or individual active members shall pay 
twenty-five cents per year, but shall have no voting privileges. 


AIR TVINCIEIE, WIL 
The Association, through the Executive Committee, shall 
publish at least one bulletin yearly, containing full accounts 
of the proceedings and activities of the Association. The num- 
ber of bulletins published shall be optional with the Executive 
Committee. 
AMR IIUCILIS, WARD 
Cushing’s Parliamentary Manual shall be the authority re- 
ferred to in case of dispute over any points not covered in 
this constitution or by-laws. 





Aviation News from the Colleges 


CORNELL AERO CLUB 


An Aero Club was founded at Cornell University a little 
Over a year ago. Already the new club has won for itself a 
place among the recognized student activities and has accom- 
plished much in the study of aeronautics. 


Next year Cornell will have a course in aerodynamics under 
the direction of Professor McDermott, and given as an elec- 
tive in the Sibley College of Engineering. To prepare for 
and create an interest in the new university course, the club 
has this year an extra curriculum course under its own 
auspices, entitled “Glider Construction and Manipulation.” 
It is probably the only course of its kind in this country. 
The instruction is given by undergraduates more advanced 
than their classmates, regular laboratory periods are observed, 
and a certificate of completion is given. The university has 
given the enthusiasts the use of a small laboratory in Sibley 
College, and here two gliders have already been built this 
term. 


In connection with this course, beginning next semester, 
the students are planning to build an aeroplane. The gliders 
recently constructed have been built along the same lines as 
the proposed plane, and will be used as models. They are 
shown in the accompanying illustrations, where the novice is 
being instructed in glider manipulation by his more experi- 
enced co-worker. 


MopeL Contest, 
The model contest was held in the Armory on the evening 
of December 16th. Four hundred spectators were present. 





Of the fifteen entries all but six of the models had been 
broken in trial flights or were still uncompleted. The best 
flight and winner of the first prize was made by a monoplane 
Euilt by R. N. Proctor, 13, which flew 62 ft. 9 in. The ma- 
chine had an area of less than five square feet and was pro- 
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GLIDERS PRACTICE. BY SilUDEN TS: 
Courtesy Cornell Sibley Journal. 
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pelled by a spring. The distance would probably have been 
still greater had it not swerved and struck the side of the 
armory. All of the machines were built by their exhibitors 
in the Aero Club's laboratory. 

The competition was decided by multiplying the actual dis- 
tance flown by an equivalent which was the weight divided 
by the area. The summary: First prize, R. N. Proctor, ’13, 
62 ft. 9 in. actual distance; second prize, C. H. Wetzell, 713, 
17 ft. actual, 4.6 equivalent distance; third place, A. Myrick, 
14, 22 ft. actual, 2.18 ft. equivalent distance; fourth place, 
L. McKendrick, °14, 24 ft. 6 in. actual, 2.13 ft. equivalent 
distance. 








HEIGHT. 


CORNELL MAN IN GLIDER FLYING FROM 


Courtesy “Cornell Sibley Journal.” 


The club is planning another model contest similar to the 
one held in the armory on December 16th. 

The Cornell Aero Club this year is placing restrictions on 
its membership due to the fact that it believes this to be for 
the best interests of the club. Only those who are really in- 
terested in aeronautical work and are willing to push hard 
are admitted. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA AERO CLUB 


The U. of P. Club has experienced one of the depressions 
which all of the clubs meet with at some time or other. 
Owing to a lack of interest in the aeronautical movement by 
the majority of the students, it has been decided to entirely 
reorganize the club along new lines. Indications point to a 
big awakening which will bring the club back tc its former 
strength. 

The club has entered the Harvard meet next June. 





WILLIAMS AERONAUTICAL SOCIETY 


This club had thirty members at the time of its organiza- 
tion in October. Its list of officers, published last month, is 
a cosmopolitan one. .President Shearman comes from Lon- 
don, England; Vice-President Latimer from Portland, Ore.: 
Secretary Starrett and Treasurer Johnson from New York 
City; Member-at-Large Frank Speer Coan from Urumia, 
Persia. 

The regular initiation fees are $2.50 and the yearly dues are 
also’ $2.50. 

A large number of committees have been appointed and 
if they accomplish what they are setting out to do, the Wil- 
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liams Society should make great progress. The committees 
are as follows: 

Construction committee, financial committee, balloon com- 
mittee, lecture and library committees. Also an intercollegiate 
news committee to keep in touch with the college movement, 
a clipping bureau, and an advertising committee. 

Leo Stevens, the balloonist, has consented to be one of the 
consulting aeronautical engineers of the society, and Profes- 
sors McElfresh, Mears and Williams have agreed to act as 
faculty advisers. 





YALE AERO CLUB 

A meeting was held December 5th, for the purpose of or- 
ganizing the Yale Aero Club for the coming year. A large 
number attended and the fact that a glider has been procured 
for use at Yale Field has caused a noticeable increase in in- 
terest. The following officers were elected: E. B. Hine, 
1911 S., president; J. T. Rowland, 1911, vice-president; C. B. 
Lansing, 1911 S., treasurer; and S, B. Warren, 1911 S., secre- 
tary. The Governing Board consists of: E. P. O’Brien, 1912; 
R: A. Kelley, 1911.S.; SL. Soule, 191f5 RK. Jeffreyaaoie 
SS axorneel, uals Ip, “Weyl, iehlsy 'S. 

A gliding chute has been set up on Yale field and gliding 
actively begun. The glider is of the biplane type and has 200 
square feet of supporting surface. The chute is placed on the 
front of the bleachers but can be taken apart and moved 
readily. 

_ The use of the club’s glider is open to all members, with 
the following restrictions: The machine can be used only 
in the presence of one officer or member of the governing 
board; in case of any damage to the machine due to sheer 
carelessness of the operator, the latter must pay fifty per 
cent. of the cost of repairs; his lability being judged by the 
eoverning board. 

DARTMOUTH AERO CLUB 

The members of the Dartmouth Aero Club are taking the 
greatest interest in their organization. One of the members 
already has a glider in use and the materials for the club 
elider have arrived. Construction of this will be commenced 
immediately after the mid-year examinations. 

Several authorities on aircraft have been secured to give 
informal talks to the club. W. C. Hill, ’02, a member of the 
New England Aero Club, will address the club in March at 
the time of the meeting of all Dartmouth class secretaries. 
J. B. Benton, ’90, will also address the club. He is a licensed 
pilot and will put his balloon, “The Boston,” at the service 
of the members. Through Manager Fanciulli, Curtiss has 
promised to send an instructor for the club. 

The officers and members are striving hard to make the 
work of the club of practical value. , 

At a recent meeting library and construction committees 
were appointed. It was decided to award a $15 cup to the 
member of the club who made the best flight during the year 
with a glider built by himself. 

The club membership is about thirty and the library now 
possesses nearly twenty books, besides subscribing to the 
various aero publications. 

COLUMBIA AERO CLUB 

Because of the fact that he owns an aeroplane, Philip Wil- 
cox, of this club, is now a lieutenant in the United States 
Aeronautical Reserve. 

The Columbia Club has entered the Harvard glider meet. 

The aeroplane designed and constructed by P. W. Wilcox, 
10 S., is still on exhibition at 53 Fifth Avenue, corner of 
Twelfth Street. This machine has demonstrated the practi- 
cability of sending wireless messages from an aeroplane in 
the air, without ground connections. 


ioe INTERCOLLEGIATE. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AERO CLUB 


This club has built two gliders since its organization. One 
‘of these, an ordinary glider, was broken ina high wind. The 


glider was designed along original lines and several 
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other 
new ideas and principles were embodied in its construction. 
It is intended to be used in towed flights and is equipped with 
rudder, elevator and ailerons. The machine will not be tried 
until favorable weather. 

During the winter many experiments of various kinds are 
to be made. The rigidity, strength, etc., of the new glider 
will be thoroughly tried cut and the results made public. Ex- 
_periments will also be conducted upon the properties and 
actions of planes and bodies in air currents, thrust of pro- 
pellers, etc. One very interesting experiment will be the pho- 
tographing of air currents about planes and bodies. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


At the present time few students at this place seem to le 
interested in aeronautical work, though the university has un- 
excelled facilities, such as laboratories, steep hills for gliding, 
eLG: 





Among the laboratories is a timber-testing labcratory which 
is the largest of its kind in the country. It contains paper- 





BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF CURRENT MAGAZINES, 
ARTICLES AND NEW BOOKS RELATING 
TO AERONAUTICS 


“Fly’’—January, 1911 


An article on the “Progress of Flight in 1910,” by Glenn 
Curtiss, opens this month’s number of “Fly” magazine. The 
general theme is that of the great-value of the aeroplane as 
an instrument of war as evidenced by experiments and tests 
carried out during the past year. Hobart B. Hankins gives 
an account of the “Drexel Altitude Record” incident. “How 
to. Build a Montgomery ‘Glider,’” by Rex B. Wheeler, tells 
how to build model gliders of the Montgomery pattern. It 
will be remembered that it was with this type of glider that 

sensational experiments, such as a gliding flight from a bal- 

loon at a height of 4,000 feet, were tried four or five years 
ago. Philip McCutcheon, a young. Philadelphian who has 
been very successful in making model aeroplanes, tells how 
to construct a Wright model. Under the. head of “Army 

Needs Twenty Aeroplanes,” extracts from Brigadier-General 
James Allen’s report to the Secretary of War are given. The 

recent tragic death of Archie Hoxsey has been attributed to 

the facet that he was seized with an attack of air-sickness, and 
“F) I. Wilbur's article on “Air-sickness and Its Symptoms,” 
is therefore a timely one. A description of an aeroplane 
power diagram, a new department, “Queries and Answers,” 
and the usual features complete an unusually good number. 


“The Air-Scout’”—January, 1911 


One of the most promising of the new aeronautical maga- 
zines is “The Air-Scout,” which has now reached its third 
month. The official organ of the United States Aeronautical 
Reserve, its general trend is towards the popular side of 
-aeronautics. It is exceedingly well gotten up and illustrated. 

The late’ John B. Moisant writes very entertainingly of 
“The Gentle Art of Aviation.” In view of the great interest 
being shown in the possibility of making use of flying ma- 
chines in war, the reader can take up the article by John 
Watkins, entitled “Air-Scouts of Other Days,” with a great 
deal of pleasure, as it throws an interesting light on the his- 
tory of military aeronautics from the time of the invention 
of the balloon. Hand in hand with this article goes a com- 
panion one by Henry Woodhouse which tells of the “Present 
Status of Military Aeronautics.” 


Wd! 


making equipment, wood preservation outfits, and what is of 
especial interest to aeronautical workers, a complete set of 
apparatus for testing the strengths and other properties of 


woods. 





CROLL TURNER DIMINUTIVE PLANE. 
Copyright 1911, by Pub. of “Aero.” 





“The First Principles of Aviation,” by Lieut. Phillip Wake- 
man Wilcox, U. S. A. R., should be of interest to college 
men as Mr. Wilcox was the first college man to fly success- 
fully in an aeroplane. 

“Smugeling by Airship,’ general news 
other features complete the number. 


departments and 


“Aeronautics’”—January, 1911 


The January number of “Aeronautics’ marks the com- 
mencement of the eighth volume of that valuable magazine, 
which has the honor of being the first one devoted to aero- 
nautics in this country. 

“Notes on the Aeroplane Propeller” is a discussion of the 
results obtained by M. Riabouchinsky at Koutchino Institute 
in determining the relation between the slip and thrust of pro- 
pellers. In this same connection is another article by C. 
Wesley Howell, Jr., on the “Fallacy of the Screw Propeller,” 
in which he endeavors to prove that the screw theory of con- 
struction is an incorrect and inefficient one. Still a third 
article on propellers tells of a new device for “Measuring 
Propeller Thrust.” 

“The Life and Work of Octave Chanute,” a continuation of 
Lieut.-Col. W. A. Glassford’s “Aeronautics and: War,” “Ex- 
periments with Aeroplane Wireless,” “Wright Altitude Rule,” 
“Wright’s Improved Anemometer,” which is merely a rag but 
serves the purpose to perfection, are all worth while. 

To the constructor detailed drawings with dimensions of 
the Bleriot X will appeal, and the account of the 24-hour non- 
stop engine run should be of interest to those who follow up 
the power plant side of aeroplaning. 

“Aircraft’”—January, 1911 

After a lapse of several months Denys P. Myers’ articles 
on the “Law and the Air’ are resumed. The subject which 
he takes up this month is insurance in its relation to aero- 
uautics. One of the greatest arguments raised against aero- 
planes by. many people is that of the number of fatalities. 
G. Campbell Wood, with the aid of an article and a very clear 
and concise table, shows just what fatal accidents have oc- 
curred to date, and their causes. 

“Features of the Paris Show,’ with diagrams, a critical 
and detailed description of the Paulhan biplane, “The Pressey 
Automatic Control,’ which depends on a gravity-influenced 
weight, and “An Argument for the Uniform-Pitch Propeller” 
are all good, 


122 1s We 
Secret in An Aeroplane Patent 
Inventor—He told me you told him the secret | 


told you not to tell him. 

Aviator—The mean little machinist ; 
not to tell you I told him. 

Inventor—I promised him I would not tell you he 
told me. So don’t tell I told you. 


I told him 





Fly Low, Fly High 

The airmen do not seem to mind being killed, but 
we mind it who read about their falls. There seem 
to be plenty more fliers to take the place of those who 
are killed, but we deplore the lives lost. These daring 
men are valuable human stuff. We do not like to see 
them prematurely lost out of the world of adventurous 
experiment. 

Be careful, flying men! Let the high-flight record, 
There are lives enough to be 
spent in the extension of human powers, but none to 
spare for fooling. 


for example, go hang. 


Fatalities delay the game, and it 1s 
such an interesting game! And, besides, they hurt 
tas) tas) » 


our feelings.—E.wvchange. 





Mae—Jack said he was in touch with many prom1- 
nent men this summer. 

Billie—Yes, he was night clerk in a hotel_—Colum- 
bia Jester. 


Airship Stories 
FOR BOYS 


An absolutely new line of up-to-date Books 
for wide-a-wake boys. 


The Boy Aviators’ 
Series 


By Capt. Wilbur Lawton 


~ | | WITH WIRELESS 
CAPTAIN -WILBUR ‘LAWTON 





These titles now ready: 
THE BOY AVIATORS 
or In League with the Insurgents. 
THE BOY AVIATORS ON SECRET SERVICE; 
or, Working with Wireless. 
THE BOY AVIATORS IN AFRICA: 


or, An Aerial Ivory Trail. 


THE BOY AVIATORS’ TREASURE QUEST: 
or, the Golden Galleon. 


THE BOY AVIATORS IN RECORD FLIGHT: 


or, the Rival Aeroplane. 


THE BOY AVIATORS’ POLAR DASH; 


or, Facing Death in the Antartic. 


IN NICARAGUA; 


Price, Including Mailing, 50c. per Volume 


Sold wherever books are sold. 
Castlemon, Oliver Optic, etc., etc.—yours for the asking. 


HURST & CO. 


395 Broadway 


Free catalog—Alger, Henty, 


New York 


INTERCOLLEGIATE: 


An Army of the Air 


An aerial adjunct of the United States Army, under 
the rule of a commodore, with a chief of staff, a gen- 
eral board, six vice-commodores, and a corps of air 
scouts, is now in existence. In the issue of “Harper’s 
Weekly” for January 14th E. D. Robinson tells of this 
new organization. Its headquarters are at 53 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, where types of airships of alli 
kinds are to be seen and lectures are given. Camps 
are to be established throughout the country for the 
instruction of soldiers of aviation, and it is hoped that 
the Aeronautical Reserve will become a useful adjunct 
of the War Department. 





How Man Grew Wings 

The amazing progress in aviation is authoritatively 
related by Edward B. Moss, in the current issue of 
“Harper's Weekly.”’ Some idea of this progress may 
be gained from the statement that on December 17, 
1903, Wilbur Wright drove his biplane 852 feet in 
fifty-nine seconds, travelling at the rate of nine and 
a fraction miles per hour, at Kitty Hawk, North Caro- 
lina. On October 28, 1910, Maurice Tabuteau broke 
all previous records for sustained flight and distance 
by riding through the air for 289 miles in six hours in 
his Farman biplane. The feat was accomplished in the 
aerodrome at Etampes, France. 


‘““AERO” 


Edited by E. Percy Noel, Dartmouth, 1905 


EVERY SATURDAY 


The First Weekly Aeronautic Publication in America 


$2aYear 10 cents a Copy 
Publishes the Official Bulletin of the Aero Club of St. Louis 


Some of the complete illustrated technical descriptions 
that have appeared in AERO: 


AEROPLANES 


Willoughby’s New War 
Hawk 


Burgess-Curtiss 


St. Louis Showplanes 
and others 


Baby Wright 

Wright Roadster 
Wright Touring Car 
1911 French Machines 
Hamiltonian 


MOTORS 

Gnome (explained in 
every detail) 
Farco' Rotary 


Boulevard 
Metz 
and many others 


Simply send your name and address with a $2 bill, stamps, or money-order to 


Publishers of Aero, 23 South 9th, St. Louis 


and get AERO 52 times in return. 





LH ESINTERCOLBEGIATE. 





DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 
OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Goods of their Kind 
Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling 
inks and adhesives and adopt the HIGGINS INKS and AD- 
HESIVES. They will be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, 
clean and well put up, and withal soefficient. 

AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Manufacturers 


Branches: Chicago, London 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| 
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BAMBOO 


SPECIALLY SELECTED FOR AEROPLANES 





ALL SIZES IN STOCK 


J. DELTOUR, Inc. 
49 Sixth Ave., New York 


Telephone 5565 Spring 








(Busy MANS LIBRARY 
— 


=} 


Scientific 
\, Business Letter 
ro We’ 


ay Spite oa 
P| Moan 


i Tell How $2.00 Grew oe 


Into $250,000.00; Yours ¥ 
for $4.50 


The men who wrote these busi- 
f ness books have built up the 
largest business of itskind inthe 
3 world, and when they were doing ™ 
it they were everlastingly applyingthe 4 
very same principles that they have driven home 
in the chapters of these books. 

And you are to getall the benefits oftheir years 
of experience for $4.50. 

Now, if these men built up a quarter of a inillion dollar business by 
knowing how to make every letter they sent out an order clincher and if 
they are willing to impart their methods, why can t you profit by their 
experience? Wouldn'ta little nore of this letter-writing skillbe beneficial 
in your business? It would accomplish the very plans you have in view. 

£OR THE BUSINESS MAN: It will open his eyes tothe possibilities of 
more business. FOR THE ADVERTISING MAN: It will increase the per- 
centage of orders from the inquiries his advertising has brought, FOR 
THE PROFESSIONAL CORRESPONDENT: = [his work will be a constant 
reference. Send us amoney order, P. O. order, or check for $4.50, with J 
your name and address plainly written. We willsend the five books im- § 

If you don't find them worth their weight in ,old, 


a 


mediately, prepaid 
f send them back 


Publicity Pub. Co., Dent. 24, Page Bldg., Chicaeo, Ill. 








Pzize Offers from Leading Manufacturers 


Book on patents. ‘‘Hints to inventors.”’ ‘‘Inventions needed.” 
“Why some inventors fail.”2, Send rough sketch or model for 
search of Patent Office records. Our Mr. Greeley was formerly, 
Acting Commissioner of Patents, and as such had full charge of 
the U. S. Patent Office. 


GREELEY & MSINTIRE 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
WASHINGTON, ‘D. C. 
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The American School of Aviation 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


A thorough technical as well as practical training 
in Aviation for all; aviator, inventor, designer, 
manufacturer, athlete, traveler, etc. Practice is 
provided upon the best Aeroplanes, and will not 
interfere with other occupations. Write for par- 
ticulars. 


M. K. KASMAR, Secretary, 
1952 North Avenue, CHICAGO 








Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
S. W. Cor. Broadway and 54th Street 


Near 50th St. Subway Station and 53d St. Elevated 
CEE baby eonGOLEE GE eNLAN 


Headquarters for 


a 


“—" College Men 


Ideal Location. Near Thea- 
tres, Shops and Centra) 
Park 


New and Fireproof 


Strictly First Class 
Rates Reasonable 


: $2 50 with Bath and up 
“. -. Special Rates for 
College Teams 


10 minutes walk to 
20 Theatres 






Send for Booklet 


R. J. BINGHAM 
Formerly with Hotel Woodward 


HARRY P. STIMSON 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial 








BE Ze BEDGS 


TEE 


Nowadays your education is not con- 
sidered complete unless you can speak 
authoritatively about the modern sport- 


science, AERONAUTICS. 


The only certain way to gain a com- 
plete knowledge of the subject is by 
reading 


FLY MAGAZINE 


The National Aeronautic Monthly 


Ten Cents a copy at all news ‘stands 


Send one dollar for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to 








TIFFANY & Co. 


Fifth Avenue and 37th St., New York 


Blue Book 


The Tiffany & Co. Blue 
Book, 1911, Edition—no 
illustraticns—666 pages 
giving concise descrip- 
tions and prices of Jew- 
elry, Silverware, Station- 
ery, Watches, Clocks, 
Bronzes and other objects 


Blue Book sent upon request 


Fifth Avenue New York 








College Men, Attention ! 


“= 


AERO PUBLISHING CO. 


Pola raLA, 








IN THRCOLLEGIATE: 


LEARN TO WRITE 
“ADVERTISEMENTS 


This is the advertising school yow hear so much about” } 


Study advertising 
by mail with this Earn’> 


school and you can /@X Salary. of 
positively increase \WESbgowe (ome cele me 
aweek 4 


your earning power. 
Ad writers receive 
from $25 to$100aweek. 
If you want to know more—if you want 
to earn more—if you want to improve your 
worldly and financial position, either as 
employee or employer, write us to-day 
and you will receive our beautiful pros- 
pectus. It is Free. 
a This Silver Statuette, entitled “The Stand- 
ard Bearer,” was presented June 17, 
7909, to the President of the School by students 
and.graduates of Great Britian and Ireland 
asamark of appreciation and esteem. 


PAGE- DAVIS SCHOOL, (275282 Bailting, Chicago 


LEARN JEWELERS ENGRAVING. 


A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 
teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren- 
ticeship. We will alsoimprove the skill of any engraver. Send for our catalog. 


The Engraving School, 75 Page Bldg., Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


1 BE AN ILLUSTRATOR — Learn to draw. We will 
teach you by mail ,, SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION, Office 75 
Togeeined snd” PAGE BULLDING, 
newspapers, * 
Send for catalog. 

















O CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. Beginners learn 
so thoroughly under our perfect method of training 
that many are able to seijl their stories before they com- 
plete the course. We also help those who want a market for 
their stories. Write for particulars. SOHOOL OF SHORT 
STORY-W RITING, Dept. 75, Page Building, Mich. Ave., Chicago. 








LEARN SCIENTIFIC BUSINESS 


Letter Writing. We will teach you by mail to write the kind of letters that 
will build up business to tremendous proportions; commands high salary. 
We will criticise your letter ofinquiry free, if you write for full particulars. 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS- LETTER WRITING 
Pent. 75 Page Building, Michigan Ave, and 40th St., Chicago 













NESTOR 


HIGH-CLASS 


Egyptian Cigarettes 


You will never see this name on a Cigarette of inferior quality. 


Sold by all leading Tobacconists all over the World 


Nestor Gianaclis Co. 


CAIRO, EGYPT 


NEW YORK, N. Y. - - - 25 W. 42nd Street 
BOSTON, Mass. - - - 286 Roxbury Street 
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ONLY DIRE T ALL-WATER ROUTE BETWEEN 
New York, Boston an: Charleston, S. C., 
Jacksonvilie, Fla. 


q St. Johns River service between Jacksonville, Palatka, De Land, Sanford, Enterprise, Fla., and intermediate landings. [7% 

@ The “Clyde Line” is the favorite route between New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Eastern Points, and | 

Charleston, S. C., and Jacksonville, Fla., making direct connection for all points South and Southwest 
FAST MODERN STEAMSHIPS AND SUPERIOR SERVICE 


THEO. G. EGER, V. P. & G. M. 
General Office, Pier 36, North River; Branch Office, 290 Broadway, New: York 








Church Aeroplane Co. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 











We Build 
BLERIOT 


CURTISS and 
FARMAN TYPES 


Also Your Own Designs Built to Order 
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BROOKLYN AGENTS FOR 


Patents # applied for. 











Copyri iS. 1910, by Spencer Heath. 


PARAGON PROPELLERS 


Gliders, Frames for Dirigibles, Finished Wood, Wheels, 
Tires, Skids, Fabric, Parts, Etcz 
Models c&- Model Supplies 


SOME OF OUR SATISFIED CUSTOMERS ARE 
New York World, Harvard Aeronautic Society, Cleveland Aeronautic Society, 
D. A. Kreamer, (Ex. Six-day bicycle rider), Cohan ¢& Harris, 
(Theatrical Managers), Boston Y. M. C. A. 
Aero. Society, Etc. Etc. 





Please mention The Intercollegiate when writing. 
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RICE TEN CENTS 


BE A MASTER OF THE AIR! 


OWN AN AEROPLANE 
AND LEARN TO FLY 








$100,000 in cash prizes 1s now offered for flights. 
Aviators have earned $10,000 to $20,000 in one week 
with one machine! 
Curtiss Aeroplane $500 
Bleriot Aeroplane - = = $600 


This price includes planes, cloth, framing, chassis, wheels, rudder, seat control, etc. 
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GARAGE MEN AND AUTOMOBILE DEALERS: 


We can offer special inducements to you if you act as our agents. The 
proposition is just brimming with interest—get in at once ! 

Now 1s the accepted time—there is no time like the present for getting start- 
ed in a profitable business. The bicycle man took up the automobile and it 
proved his salvation. The automobile man can make real money selling 
AEROPLANES to his regular customers. Assemble sample yourself, 
and know it is carefully done and safe! 


Send for our booklet and full particulars 


American Aeroplane Manufacturing Co. 


Offices: Singer Building, New York Factory: Brooklyn, New York 
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Dartmouth’s Winter Carnival 
By KARL H. FULMER, Dartmouth 


iE Dartmouth Outing Club, organized last year 
for the promotion of winter sports, struck such 
a responsive note in the undergraduate body that its 
success was immediately assured. Snowbound Dart- 
mouth has long been accustomed to the ‘“snow-shoer”’ 
and the ‘skier,’ but never until the organization of 
this club has the attention of the college been focused 
so completely on winter sports. 

The popularity of the Outing Club spread so rapidly 
that a winter meet on a small scale was held last year. 
This winter the club carried its plans still further and 
in the middle of February held its first winter carnival. 
This proved one of the most unique events in the his- 
tory of the college. Hanover has seen many years of 


snowshoeing and ski-ing, but this year the college 
realized for the first time what possibilities are in store 
for it. The carnival assumed the nature of a mid- 
winter prom., and many fair guests were invited to the 
festivities. 

The events of the carnival covered two days. On 
the first day were held all the preliminary heats in the 
various events, as snowshoe dashes and cross-country 
runs, ski jumping, ski dashes and cross-country runs, 
obstacle races, and ski and snowshoe relay races. The 
meet was held in the Vale of Tempe, one of the most 
delightful spots in the state. It is located in the College 
Park on the New Hampshire bank of the Connecticut. 
Its high hills and precipitous cuts and vales are wooded 





HARRIS, DARTMOUTH, MAKING BIG JUMP ON SKIS AT WINTER CARNIVAL 
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with heavy pines and when snowbound this vale is an 
ideal place for such a meet. ‘The cross-country course, 
leading over the surrounding hills, winding through the 
long vales, and trailing beneath the heavy pines which 
border the river, is picturesque. The program for the 
evening of the first day included the presentation of 
“David Garrick” by the Dramatic Club. This was 
followed by the first Outing Club dance, held in College 
Hall. 

On the second day of the carnival the program began 
with the hockey game with Massachusetts Agricultural 
College. Then the finals in all the events were held. 
The wonderful ski jumping of Cobb and Harris was 
the feature of the meet. A basket-ball game in the 
evening completed the carnival, but many of the guests 
tarried in Hanover to enjoy the winter scenes and life 
that were both new and refreshing. The great success 
of the carnival this year has assured it a permanent 
place in the calendar of Dartmouth’s sports, and in 
the future it is the intention to conduct the carnival on 
a larger scale than was attempted this year. 

The club has not been content to stop with the car- 
nival, but has been conducting weekly trips to nearby 
places. Three mountains—Cardigan, Ascutney and 
Moose—are within a day’s tramp. Farther to the 
north lies Moosilauke, and for the more ambitious the 
Dartmouth College Grant and the White Mountains 
are not too far distant. On these trips the members 


divide into “skiers” and “snowshoers” and later unite 
to enjoy a meal of coffee and bacon cooked over a big 
camp fire. 

The great popularity of the work of the Outing Club 
is due partly to the broken country and long winters, 
as well as to the considerable number of students who 
have learned at home the joys of winter sports. 


But 





“ON THE MARCH” OVER THE MOUNTAINS NEAR HANOVER 


in addition to these, many of the men in college never 
had opportunity to ski and snowshoe until they came to 
Hanover, and the exhilaration comes to them with the 
greatest appeal. On Saturday afternoons parties of 
two, three or more, with bulging knapsacks on their 
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COBB (LEFT), HARRIS (RIGHT), Ist AND 2D WINNERS IN 
THE MEET AT FINISH OF SKI CROSS-COUNTRY RUN 


backs and blankets tied across their shoulders, leave in 
all directions for a one or two day tramp. To the un- 
initiated the temptation is irresistible. They too must 
know the joys of winter sports. 
College Championships 

The following table shows the distribution of the 
intercollegiate championships for the year: 

Football—Harvard. 

Baseball— Pennsylvania. 

Track athletes—Pennsylvania. 

Rowing—Cornell. 

Cross-country—Cornell. 

Association football—Columbia. 

Basketball—Columbia. 

Cricket—Haver ford. 

Golf—Yale. 

Tennis—Princeton. 

Shooting— Yale. 

Swimming—Yale. 

Gymnastics—Columbia. 

Wrestling—Cornell. 

Chess—Pennsylvania. 

Chess—Princeton. 

Fencing—West Point. 

Hockey—Princeton. 

Lacrosse—Harvard. 
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AVIATOR’S VIEW OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Cornell Hockey Champions, 1911 

By defeating Dartmouth February 18th 5 to 1, Cor- 
nell can now claim the undisputed right to the Cham- 
pionship in Hockey for the year 1911. 

Cornell has played consistent hockey throughout 
the season, defeating all the colleges in the league, 
making a clean score of five games won against none 
lost ; total of 49 goals to 13 for opponents. The stand- 
ing of all is as follows: 


W. Nhs [el@y 

Pocnetlmacre. 0 ee Uae sea dhe ers 0 1000 
aS ot CR ee feats, hina 4 1 800 
BYGY fy ei ea eae eee ics 2 5 400 
0) Le oe a 2 3 400 
BU CeL Ola Crs) ee ee 1 4 250 
AE rOUL Ay 352.2, ae . ae eee | 4 .250 
The championship team consisted of Evans, Vin- 
cent, Magner, Crassweller, Schen, Warner, Vail. 


Those who should be given the credit as the stars were 
Magner and Crossweller. 

The Yale News of February 23d presented an All- 
Collegiate Hockey Team, selected by Mr. A. R. Horn- 
feet, the well known hockey referee and authority. 

Below is his selection and comment on each: 

On the right wing is placed Crassweller of Cornell, 
one of the best forwards in the League. Last year 
Crassweller played wing and played it far better than 
anyone the colleges have developed in some time. This 


year he was moved to the center of the line, where 
he showed to good advantage. While a small man, he 
is a better wing than center. He has speed and handles 
the stick very well. Loutrel of Yale is given left 
wing, for although, like Crassweller, he is a center 
man, he is too good a player to be overlooked. Loutrel 
is a very fine defensive forward, has fair speed and 
dribbles very well. He is better than any regular left 
wing. Magner of Cornell, the best forward in the 
League, and in fact, after a careful study of the gen- 
eral playing strength of the men, regardless of the fact 
that center men have been chosen for the wings. If 
the seven best men were chosen according to the po- 
sitions played all season, I should choose Vail for goal, 
Brooks for point, Huntington for cover point, and 
should place on the line from left to right, Leslie, 
Magner, Hornblower and Vincent. 


Pro. Lawson in Bridges—Mr. Bidgood, how are 
pins put in place? 

Bidgood, ’11—They are heated. 

Prof. L—Do you mean the pin or the hole? If you 
mean the pin it will be too large. 

.Mr. B.—You heat the hole. 





He—Would that you could know what is nearest 
my heart. 

She—Oh, B. V. D.’s, I suppose; they’re all wear- 
ing ’em.—Columbia Jester. . 
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Life and Growth of West Virginia University 


By T. B. FOULKE, Graduate Manager Athletic Department 


EST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY is unique in 
one respect in that it is nearly as old as the 
State itself. the 
national land grant of 1862, when lands or land script 


It depends for its origin upon 
were granted each state in proportion to its Senators 
and representatives in Congress. West Virginia’s 
apportionment, assigned her in 1864, was land script 
to the amount of 150,000 acres. When steps were 
taken to select a location for the college, among the 
towns offering advantages to secure it, was 
already the seat of three institutions 
learning—Monongalia Morgantown 
Female Seminary, and Woodburn Female Seminary. 
The joint trustees of the former and latter institutions 
offered all the property, valued at $51,000, on condi- 
tion that the college be located there, and this offer 
was accepted in 1867 by the Legislature when it 
passed an act establishing the “Agricultural College 
of West Virginia.” Under the wise leadership of 
Alexander Martin, their president, the first “board 
of visitors” (eleven in number), decided to establish 
three distinct and separate departments: (1) Colle- 
giate, (2) Scientific, (3) Agricultural, as well as in- 
struction in military tactics. 
tions, sales and enactments of Legislature led to the 
erection of other buildings, the first, in July, 1869, 
bearing the name of Martin Hall. 

Of the seven regular presidents which the uni- 
versity has had, only one, Daniel Boardman Purinton, 
has been selected from the alumni of the school. Dr. 
Purinton, who had been acting president from 1881-2, 


many 
Morgantown, 


of Academy, 





WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


was called from Denison University in 1901, upon the 
resignation of President Jerome Hall Raymond. 
When Dr. Purinton’s resignation, now in the hands 
of the Board of Regents, becomes effective, July, 
1911, his place will be filled by another alumnus; 


Subsequent appropria-. 


CAMPUS! 


Thos. E. Hodges, who had been head of the Depart- 
ment of Science at the university until his election to 
the Board of Control in 1908. The powers and 
responsibilities of the president have been greatly 
increased since 1901, when several committees were 
abolished and their duties placed under his control. 

For many years the growth of the university was 
slow and uncertain, due no doubt to feelings of sec- 
tional jealousy, to post-bellum political questions, to 
the lack of adequate means of communication with 
Morgantown, and to poor secondary schools through- 
out the State. In recent years the growth has been 
phenomenal. This has been due largely to industrial 
progress through the Monongahela valley, to the 
development of better secondary schools, and the 
establishment of preparatory schools at Montgomery 
and Keyser; to the addition of new departments and 
to the work of the field agent, a position created in 
1895. In this connection it is surprising to note that 
the most remarkable increase in attendance came with 
the admission of women. In 1889 they were admitted 
to the collegiate department, in 1895-6 to the College 
of Law. As a result of the growth in members, the 
university has grown in special colleges and schools 
until now West Virginia University comprises: 

The College of Arts and Sciences, 

The College of Law, 

The Engineering School, 

The Agricultural Experiment Station, 

The Commercial School, 

The College of Agriculture, 

The College of Music. 
The School of Fine Arts, 

The School of Medicine (affiliated 
with College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Baltimore, Md.). 

Few Universities are blest with a 
more perfect location than is the 
West Virginia University. Morgan- 
town, situated on the banks of the 
Monongahela River, and in the midst 
of a rolling country, is a_ beautiful 
town of more than 12,000 people. It 
is on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
103 miles east of Wheeling, and the 
same distance south of Pittsburgh. 
It has an unlimited supply of natural 
gas, waterworks, electric lights, trol- 
ley lines (two interurban), local and 
loneedieteaee telephones, and is noted for its health- 
ful conditions—physical, social and moral. The 
churches of eight denominations are represented and 
there are no saloons. One of the town’s chief indus- 
tries is glass-making, there being eight or ten glass 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY FOOTBALL LINE 


TILE CIN PERCOGEBGIAT E. 


factories within a radius of five miles. At Sabraton, 
two miles away, is an immense steel plant under the 
control of the American Sheet & Tinplate Co. 

The university campus slopes gently down to the 
Monongahela River, named long ago by the Indians, 
“River of Shelving Banks.”” The highest point of the 
campus is crowned by the observatory, from which a 
magnificent view of the surrounding country can be 


obtained. Scattered over the campus may be seen 
the following buildings: Martin Hall, Woodburn 
Hall (on the site of the old Woodburn Seminary, 
which burned in 1873), Science Hall, Central Heat- 
ing Plant, Agricultural Experiment Station, Library, 
Commencement Hall, Mechanical Hall, Fife Cottage, 
Armory and Observatory. At the entrance to the 
grounds stands the president's home, a handsome 
residence of gray stone. Three squares away is the 
“co-eds” dormitory, a long three-story house, capable 
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of accommodating seventy-five girls, and managed 
by the Dean of Women anda matron. The university 
also has a farm of 100 acres on the outskirts of the 
city for the use of the Experiment Station and the 
College of Agriculture. 

As yet the university boasts of no separate “gym,” 
but in our present one, located on the first floor of 


»Commencement Hall, ample opportunities for indoor 





1911. MUNK, UEFT HALFBACK, WAS KILLED IN GAME WITH BETHANY COLLEGE 


physical training are offered. The “gym” is furnished 
with complete anthropometric equipment, baths, 
dressing-rooms, lockers, and all modern gymnastic 
apparatus. The drill of the Military School is supple- 
mented during the winter months by systematic calis- 
thenics. Regular instruction is given the women stu- 
dents, too, and the joint exhibition given every March 
by the gymnasium classes is looked forward to with 
much interest. 

The department of outdoor athletics, newly organ- 
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ized in 1908, is under the supervision of a Graduate 
‘Manager of Athletics. He is assisted by coaches. 
Football, basketball, baseball, track and tennis teams 
are organized and trained each season. The only 
fatality our football team has ever incurred was the 
death of Captain Rudolph Munk this past fall. 


A, compulsory athletic fee of $5.00 ($2.00 each for 
fall and spring terms and $1.00 for winter term) en- 
titles each student to admission to all games. Conse- 
quently the attendance is large and bleachers and 
grandstand are crowded with old gold and blue sym- 
pathizers. Two field days are held each year, one in 
the fall and one in the spring. Indoor meets for class 
championship arouse great interest each winter. All 
field sports are under the control of the Athletic Board 
of Control, consisting of five members of the faculty 
and five students. 


The Athletic Field, flanked on three sides by the 
Armory, Mechanical Hall, and Commencement Hall, 
respectively, and on the fourth side by a hill, is ad- 
mirably situated for its purpose. It is impossible for 
anyone to see any game without paying admission, 
and no unsightly high board fences are necessary. 





TWO-MILE RUN AT WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


The field itself has recently been improved. It is pro- 
vided with a grandstand capable of seating 1,000 peo- 
ple, and with bleachers able to accommodate 3,000 
more. 
are erected against the hillside. 


For special occasions, temporary grandstands 


Student life at West Virginia University is filled 
with an infinite variety of engagements, Friday night 
being particularly attractive. On this night, through- 
out the school year, the student may take his choice of 
YIM"; GagAor yon CAA at OBO oe nem blait 
or Parthenon Literary Society at 7.30; of Armory 
“hop” or “frat”? dance later. -On the first Saturday 
night of each new term the Christian Associations 
give a reception to the faculty and students for the 
purpose of getting better acquainted. .The goal to- 
ward which the literary societies work in their weekly 
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meetings is the joint contest in oration, debate, essay 


and recitation, held during commencement week. 
Prizes aggregating $100.00 go to the society to which 
the various winners belong. 


Among the clubs found at West Virginia University 
are the Pennsylvania Club, the Masonic Club, the Odd 
Fellows Club, the Dramatic Club, the Choral Club, 
the Engineering Society, the Music Club, Cercle 
Dramatique Francaise, and the English Club. In 
most cases the names of the clubs are explanatory, but 
several deserve special mention. The Dramatic Club 
scored such a success with its play last year that it 
was reproduced in a neighboring town to a crowded 
house. The Choral Club, in addition to splendid work 
in itself, aims to bring to Morgantown at least one 
world-famous musician a term. This past fall Evan 
Williams sang, and in February, through the instru- 
mentality of Louis Black, dean of our School of 
Music and director of the Choral Club, Madame 
Schumann-Heink will appear in a concert. The last 
success of the Cercle Dramatique Franeaise was the 
presentation, in French, of Moliere’s “Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme.” The English Club, which, tradition 
says, was modeled after the Hasty Pudding Club of 
Harvard, has by its limited membership and rigid re- 
quirements done much to raise the standard of schol- 
arship among those anxious to obtain the honor of 
being a member. Its meetings once a month, at- 
tended by the members in cap and gown, are a de- 
lightful compound of serious literary efforts, earnest 
criticism and discussion and college songs. Once a 
year an open meeting is held at which some star in 
the literary firmament delivers an address and it has 
been under the management of Professor Patterson, 
founder of the Club, that for‘four years; Bens Greet 
has brought his company of English players to Mor- 
gantown in such productions as “Everyman” and the 
Shakespearian dramas. 


Fraternities play an important part in the student 
life at the university. The following chapters of the 
following fraternities have been established in this 
order: 


West Va. Alpha, of Phi Kappa Psi. 
Delta, of Phi Sigma Kappa. 

Mu Mu, of Sigma Chi. 

Alpha Gamma, of Phi Kappa Sigma. 
Alpha Rho, of Kappa Alpha (Southern). 
Gamma Delta, of Delta Tau Delta. 

Beta Ps, of Betas] hetacks, 

Gamma Pi, of Sigma Nu. 

Gamma Beta, of Sigma Phi Epsilon. 


The three sororities also, in the order of their en- 
ianceares 

Iota, of Alpha Xi Delta. 

Theta, of Chi Omega. 

Beta Upsilon, of Kappa Kappa Gamma. 
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There has been a large chapter of T. N. E. here for 
some years, and there was once a flourishing chapter 
ef Delta Chi (legal) though that chapter has been 
withdrawn. An engineering fraternity under the name 
of Theta Psi has a large membership, and likewise a 
medical one known as Kappa Psi. Finally, in the 
fall of 1910, after several years of deliberation, the 
council of Phi Beta Kappa established a chapter in 
West Virginia University. Every one of the first 
nine frats mentioned occupies a house, five owning 
theirs. The sororities observe pledge day, etc., in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the National Pan-Hellenic 
Conference, but the only alliance among the fraterni- 
ties is the Pan-Hellenic Dancing Club, which holds 
dances in a down-town hall every two weeks. The 
average size of a chapter is fifteen to twenty men; 
the average number of pledges yearly, five to twelve. 
Many of them keep “open house” one or two days in 
the school year—either May 30th, or on that day in 
February when occurs our biggest social event— 
Military Ball. In addition to this many of the frats 
entertain once or twice a term with card parties, 
dances or social gatherings in honor of their pledges. 

Among the student publications of 
the university are “The Athenzum,” 
a weekly paper, and “The Monon- 
galian,”’ a literary quarterly, each got- 
ten out by editors elected by the stu- 
dent body. The year book, issued by 
the Junior Class in the spring of the 
year, is called “The Monticola.” Its 
editor-in-chief is elected by the class 
and he chooses his associates from 
among his classmates. 

Of the many diversions offered the 
student in Morgantown the 
alluring are coasting and sleighing in 
the winter, boating, and driving to 
Cheat and other nearby points of in- 
terest in the summer. 

So taking all in all, we of the “Lit- 
tle Mountain State,” the ‘“Switzer- 
land of America,” feel that, in our 
University, in its beautiful location, 
in its personnel of professors, and in the many advan- 
tages offered us, we are doubly blest. And West 
Virginia University has a future, to which it may 
look forward, for who can doubt that the development 
of West Virginia’s vast mineral wealth will but be 
advantageous to her university? 


most 


First Glee Club Man—There’s so much doing at 
home and the family are so anxious to see me that I’m 
going on the trip. 


Second G. C. M.—Shake, I didn’t make it, either.— 
Widow. 
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University of Pennsylvania News Items 

Pennsyivamia’s seventeenth annual relay carnival, 
which, next to the Intercollegiate Championships, has 
come to be regarded as the most important track and 
field meeting of the year, will be held on Franklin Field 
April 29th. Graduate Manager Frank B. Ellis and his 
assistant, George W. Orton, last week announced plans 
for this meet. The classification of the minor colleges 
and schools has been completed. 

This meeting has already assumed such great pro- 
portions that Pennsylvania is more concerned about 
keeping down the entries than adding to them. There 
are so many events and so many entries that it requires 
the most wonderful management to complete the long 
list of events on time, yet the management has never 
failed in this respect and it expects to handle the 1,500 
entries this year with its usual dispatch. 

Although it is too early now to state definitely the 
number and identity of the big colleges which will com- 
pete, it is believed that entries will come as usual from 
Yale, Cornell, Princeton, Harvard, Michigan, Chicago, 
Iinois, Columbia and Dartmouth, as well as a number 
of other prominent colleges both east and west. 





ONE OF THE MANY PRETTY SCENES ON THE CHEAT RIVER 
NEAR MORGANTOWN 


One of the races will be a one-mile relay, open to all 

preparatory schools, for the purpose of deciding the 
preparatory championship of America. A similar race 
will be held for the high school entrants. Other prom- 
inent races are the one-mile college championship and 
two and four mile events for the same purpose. 
A fine silk 
banner to the winning team as a college or school 
trophy, and each member of the team will receive a sil- 
ver loving cup. To each member of the team that 
finishes second, a silver cup. Third prizes will be given 
where six or more teams contest. 

Gold watches will be given as first prizes in the 
championship events. Silver cups will be awarded for 
second and third teams, as in group cases. 


The following prizes will be awarded: 
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Intercollegiate Socialist Society 


By HARRY W. LAIDLAW, Organizer I. S. S., Wesleyan, 1907 


66 IVE my hail to the students who are includ- 
c ing humanity among their humanities,’ was 
the message sent by William Dean Howells, the “dean 
of American letters,’ to the delegates present at the 
convention of the Intercollegiate Socialist Society held 
in December last in New York City, one of the most 
remarkable gatherings of college students ever wit- 
nessed within the confines of the metropolis. The 
convention was the second annual one of the society, 
and was attended by delegates from a score of Amer- 
ica’s most representative colleges and universities. 
The members and friends of the society also lis- 
tened attentively during the sessions to the spoken hail 
of the author of “The Man with the Hoe,’ Edwin 
Markham; to Morris Hillquit, the astute debater and 
author; to Upton Sinclair, author of “The Jungle’; to 
John J. Spargo, the most prolific and effective of the 
American writers on Socialism; to Dr. Albert Sude- 
kum, Socialist member of the German Reichstag for 
the last fifteen years, and a world authority on munici- 
pal government, and Mrs. Florence Kelley, expert on 
labor legislation. 


The Intercollegiate Socialist Society itself was 
formed less than six years ago “for the purpose of 
promoting an intelligent interest in Socialism among 
college men and women, chiefly through the formation 
of study groups in the colleges and universities, and 
the encouragement of all legitimate endeavors to 
awaken an interest in Socialism among the educated 
men and women of the country.” 


‘The call”for the organization ofethe ll) 3. eS; was 
signed, among others, by Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, the “grand old man of Harvard”; Oscar Lovell 
Tripes, “B20. Flower, jacks Londony. | (GatPielps 
Stokes, W. E. Walling and Leonard D. Abbott. Mr. 
Sinclair was the backbone of the movement in its early 
stages. Recently he told of his experience while in 
college, where, he said, he had never been taught even 
of the existence of the Socialist movement. After 
graduation, in endeavoring to find a solution to the big 
problems before the nation, he discovered what this 
movement really was. “I found that a great educa- 
tional and political movement had been organized for 
the great task which I saw needed to be done in the 
world,” said Mr. Sinclair. “It had some twenty or 
thirty million supporters throughout the world; it 
polled some eight or ten million votes, and in all the 
ten years in which I was being educated I was not 
even informed of its existence. It was to make the 
study of this great movement possible in the colleges 
and universities that the I. S. S. was organized.” 


For the first year or two after the society was estab- 
lished, Mr. Sinclair conducted much of the work per- 
sonally. “I carried this little baby in my arms for 
some time,” said Mr. Sinclair. ‘My wife and I used 


to sit up until two or three o'clock in the morning 
wrapping up bundles of literature to send to col- 
legians.” 

Subsequently J. G. Phelps Stokes became the active 
head of the organization, superseding Jack London as 
president. The work of the society was first confined 
almost entirely to the distribution of literature. Chap- 
ters for the study of Socialism were then gradually 
established in the various colleges, and increased year 
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by year until, at present writing, the society has organ- 
ized study groups at Harvard, Yale, Brown, Clark and 
Trinity in New England; Cornell, Columbia, Barnard, 
the University of Rochester, New York University, 
the University of Pennsylvania, C. C. N. Y., the Union 
and Meadville Theological Seminaries and the N. Y. 
Dentists’ Colleges, in the middle states; the Univer- 
sities of Michigan and Wisconsin, K. S. A. C. and 
Marietta College in the West, and Washington and 
Stanford Universities on the Pacific Slope. 

As a natural consequence alumni chapters have fol- 
lowed in Boston, New York and Washington, that in 
New York being the largest. 

The chapters carry on their work by means of public 
lectures at which speakers representing various shades 
of economic opinion address the students on Socialism 
and allied subjects; and, secondly, by means of study 
meetings at which various phases of the Socialist phi- 
losophy are discussed by the members themselves. 

' Perhaps the most successful of the chapters thus far 
is the Harvard Socialist Club, which owes its strength 
largely to the untiring efforts of Walter Lippmann, 
1910, editor of the Harvard Monthly, and one of the 
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most brilliant men of his class. The present president 
of the club is Kenneth R. MacGowan, one of the ed- 
itors of the Monthly, and prominent in many club 
activities. The meetings held this year have been at- 
tended by many hundreds of students, and an excellent 
program has :been arranged. Prof. Zueblin, Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, ex-President Eliot, Lincoln Steffens 
and others have been brought to Harvard by members 
of the club. 


Cornell comes a close second, the Yale Society for 
the Study of Socialism is looming into prominence, 
while the Columbia Socialist Club is a vigorous one. 
Gilbert~ J. Hirsch, a former Harvard debater and 
Columbia law student, did much to strengthen this 
group. At Columbia perhaps the largest of the meet- 
ings held in the college buildings in recent years took 
place on the appearance of Eugene V. Debs, Socialist 
candidate for President. In the Meadville Theological 
School over half of the student body are members. 

John Spargo has recently made a tour of a dozen of 
the eastern colleges under the. auspices of the society, 
and at each college has met with a warm welcome. 

The society is not in any sense a propaganda organ- 
ization, but exists for the purpose of encouraging an 
earnest, impartial study of this great Twentieth Cen- 
tury problem, and welcomes to its ranks Socialists and 
non-Socialists alike. The reasons why college students 
should be interested in this subject have been briefly 
set forth in its literature as follows: 


First, the enormous growth and tremendous vitality 
of the Socialist inovement make it important that the 
collegian study it as the greatest political phenomenon 
of the Twentieth Century. In 1870 there were thirty 
thousand Socialist votes in the world. Today there 
are more than nine million, and if adult suffrage ob- 


tained in all countries there would probably be at least 
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three times as many. In the year 1888 there were 
2,067 Socialist votes cast in the United Statés; in 1908 
the number had risen to 423,969, and in 1910 to over 
600,000. In Milwaukee, a city of 400,000 inhabitants, 
the Socialists have already complete control of the 
city government. : 

Secondly, viewed from a purely educational stand- 
point, the study of Socialism and of the Socialist move- 
ment is of great value. “It may be said indeed,” de- 
clared Prof. Richard T. Ely, of Wisconsin University 
(‘Socialism and Social Reform,’ page 145), “that 
nothing in the present day is likely to awaken the con- 
science of the ordinary man or woman, or to increase 
the sense of responsibility, as a thorough’ course in 
Socialism. The study of Socialism has proved the 
turning point in thousands of lives, and converted self- 
seeking men and women into self-sacrificing ‘toilers for 
the masses.” 

The study of Socialism gives an insight into our 
whole national life. Its adherents claim that in their 
movement lies the only real solution of those great 
problems which are year by year forcing the nation 
into so grave a crisis. : 

The present officers of the | S.°S. are J.:G. Phelps 
Stokes, Yale, president; Upton Sinclair, CG. N.Y, 
first vice-president; Miss Elsie LaG. Cole, Vassar, 
second vice-president ; Morris Hillquit, New York Law 
School, treasurer; Harry W. Laidlaw, Wesleyan, or- 
ganizer; Algernon Lee, Minnesota, secretary. Execu- 
tive committee—Mrs. Jessica G. Finch, Barnard; Rebe 
E. Hoguet, Harvard; Miss Jessie Wallace Hughan, 
Barnard; Paul Kennaday, Yale; Ernest Poole, Prince- 
ton; Miss Ida Rauh, New York Law School; Miss 
Mary R. Sanford, Vassar; Ellis O. Jones, Yale; Miss 
Helen Phelps Stokes. The headquarters of the so- 
ciety are in the Tilden Building, 105 West 40th street, 
New York City. 
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Harvard Gets I. A. A. Meet 

At a recent meeting of the Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association of America, now known as the National 
Collegiate Association, held at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
Soldiers’ Field at Harvard was selected for the annual 
meet for track athletes Friday and Saturday, May 
26th and 27th. This action was decided after giving 
the Syracuse Stadium due consideration. Mr. Gus- 
tavus T. Kirby, chairman of the advisory committee, 
having made personal investigation, found that the 
track was not in the best of condition and the start and 
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finish of the 220-yard straightway could not be ob- 
served by the spectators. 

It is very unfortunate that the authorities who 
planned the Syracuse grounds did not think of this, 
for there is no field that has better facilities to attend 
to the crowds that witness the games, and the accom- 
modations for the contestants are the best. THE INTER- 
COLLEGIATE issued an article on the Syracuse Stadium 
in the February number and copies were mailed to 
those who had the say. Although the article answered 
many questions, the fact that spectators were cheated 
out of seeing all of the track caused the selection to go 
against it. 

AMENDMENT TO RULES. 

An amendment to the rules that govern competitors, 
offered by Columbia, was adopted, which provides that 
no athlete who, as a representative of any college or 
university identified with the association, has won a 
first, second, third or fourth place in any annual field or 
cross-country event, will be allowed to compete as the 
representative of another college or university which 
is or has within four years prior thereto been a mem- 
ber of the association. The representatives of the 
larger colleges, such as Yale, Princeton, Harvard and 
University of Pennsylvania tried to get through an 
amendment barring freshmen from the intercollegiates, 
but it was defeated and freshmen will be allowed to 
compete as formerly. 

The officers for the ensuing year were elected as fol- 
lows: President, Leslie Saule, Yale; secretary, John 
F. Hyatt, N.Y. U.; treasurer, A. He smith, Golam 
first vice-president, H. W. Goetz, Michigan; second 
vice-president, J. H. Huckley, Brown; the executive 
board, R. C. Floyd, Harvard; H. H. Rankin, Prince- 
ton; A. W. Roberts, Cornell; D. W. Williams, Penn- 


sylvania. 


Football Rules Committee Makes Some Changes 


Some important changes made in the football rules 
was decided at the meeting of the Intercollegiate Rules 
Committee. The period of intermission between the 
first and second and third and fourth quarters proved 
too long last fall, and so it was reduced from three 
minutes to two minutes. A new rule was adopted per- 
mitting teams by agreement to transfer the supervision 
of offside play upon the line of scrimmage from umpire 
to head lineman. Also a severe penalty will be dealt 
where a player throws another to the ground after the 
referee declares the ball dead. Only three men will be 
allowed to walk up and down the field on each side of 
the line; formerly five men had this privilege. If the 
ball accidentally strikes an official it shall not become 
dead, but play shail continue. Penalty for forward 
passes in future shall be applied from the spot of the 
down and not on the spot from which the pass was 
made. The duty of keeping time was transferred from 
field judge to the umpire, and a player in catching for 
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a pass shall not be tackled or shouldered until he has 
caught the ball. 

It was decided that if the ball, after having been 
formerly passed and having been legally touched, shall 
then be fumbled and touch the ground, the pass shall 
be considered incomplete. A foul following a first and 
second down committed on or behind the goal line by 
a player of the side in possession of the ball, while the 
ball is behind the goal line or in flight from a pass or 
kick delivered behind the goal line, shall be penalized 
by the loss of a down and the ball shall be put in play 
for the ensuing down on the one-yard line; if such foul 
follows a third down the referee shall declare a touch- 
down in favor of the offended side. 

Ma Walter Canip, NMro iH: H Halland Mr. Carl S. 
Williams were elected members of the Codification 
Committee with authorization to simplify and clarify 
the rules. 

‘Prof. L. M. Dennis handed in his resignation as a 
member of the Committee on Rules. 


Errors: ‘‘Printer’s Ink” Article 

The article “Printer’s Ink at Harvard” which ap- 
peared in the February issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIATE 
was very favorably received by all those who read it, 
if the demand for copies proves anything. Of course, 
errors are likely to appear when writing such an 
article, two of which we wish to correct. The Harvard 
Monthly was founded in 1885, not in 1894, as was 
stated. Also, the Harvard Engineering Journal was 
classed as a graduate publication. The board of ed- 
itors are graduates acting in an advisory capacity, but 
it is managed by undergraduates, being started in 1902 
by students then in the university. 





Intercollegiate Socialist Society 

We have been repeatedly asked to present an article 
on International Socialist Society, but held off on ac- 
count of the division of opinion on the subject. The 
Socialists want the government to own and manage 
business pursuits. The cause, no doubt, is a good one, 
but the thought that all commercial enterprises be 
owned and run by the Government to supply food- 
stuffs, drink, common necessities, products for living, 
clothes, light, heat, railroads, steamships and coal, etc., 
etc., is well-nigh impossible. What good would it do 
if it were possible? Economy? No. Municipal 
ownership has proved that. If the Socialists would 
turn their efforts to government control they would 
get unlimited support. 


Student—What is the matter? 

Reed, ’13—Why? 

Student—You act as though you were running for a 
train. 

Reed—No, I am training for a run. 
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Yale Drops Plan of Free Electives—Found it Tended 
to Scatter Students’ Energies and Lent Itself 
to So-Called Snap Courses 

Yale announced recently radical modifications of the 
elective system, substituting a curriculum which divides 
the courses of study offered to the undergraduates into 
groups covering the entire four years of the college 
career. The change, which has been under considera- 
tion for two years, will take effect at the beginning of 
the next school year, in September, but it is announced 
at this time in order to allow the students to make their 
scholarship choices for next year under the new regime. 

Yale followed Harvard's lead fifteen years ago and 
plunged into a liberal elective system. Several years 
ago the Yale Faculty modified the plan so as to require 
students to take three minor courses, each involving 
two years’ work, and a major course, calling for three 
or four years’ work, in one of the main groups of 
study. This system has encouraged early specializa- 
tion in the first two years, making it possible for a stu- 
dent to complete most of his major courses before the 
end of his third year, so that ‘undergraduates often 
found themselves in senior year, and sometimes in 
junior year, with little but scattering and inconsequen- 
tial work to do. Another difficulty has been that the 
plan permitted. undergraduates to avoid difficult scien- 
tific courses—in other words, favored “snap courses.” 

Nine subjects are hereafter to be offered to fresh- 
men. Under the old system a man has 125 different 
This 


range is now cut to 60 for the average man, though 
the unusual man may receive special privileges of 
choice. Thus the new scheme is in its essence a faculty 
supervision over the choice of the average and inex- 
perienced student—the kind of student who is lost in a 
free elective system and more or less at sea in the 
freedom of choices which Yale is now discarding. 

In sophomore year the committee did not change to 
any marked extent the scheme of work. In the last 
two years, however, where under the old system the 
work has tended to be scattering, unsystematic, and 
unrelated to the first two years’ work, a Yale junior 
and senior must hereafter complete a major course in 
one subject, and a minor in a related subject, contin- 
uing the work of sophomore year, and occupying to- 
gether not less than half of the classroom work of the 
last two years. 

The new scheme practically abandons, in its funda- 
mental policy, the elective principle for undergraduates 
so far as it applies to wide choices within the chosen 
fields of study. It substitutes the experience of the 
Yale Faculty for the naturally inexperienced personal 
choices of the students. 


combinations of these subjects to choose from. 
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Y the time this number of THr INTERCOLLEGIATE 
B reaches its readers, spring activities will be well 
under way. We trust that the activity which is always 
so marked in other lines will extend to aeronautics. If 
the college clubs intend to accomplish anything, now is 
the time to get busy. 

Probably no time of the year is more delightful for 
taking up the sporting side of aeronautics. Fine days, 
the insistent lure of the season which draws everyone 
to the outside and renews ambitions, the need of a 
change after the strenuous winter, all combine to urge 
the enthusiast to action. 

A thing that should not be lost sight of is the fact 
that less than three months remain before the Inter- 
collegiate Gliding Meet. It costs so little to take part 
in a meet of this sort that every active club should take 
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immediate steps to make its entry. College pride of 
itself should be a sufficient stimulus. 


It is a great pity that the secretaries of the various 
college aero clubs are not more alive to their oppor- 
tunities. It is with the greatest difficulty that news is 
obtained for this aeronautical section, and then only 
after repeated urgings or by abstraction from often- 
times incorrect newspaper clippings. 


Here is a splendid chance for clubs to advertise them- 
selves and make themselves felt. We can use any ma- 
terial relating to the work being done by college aero 
clubs, wherever they are located. Condensed accounts 
ot papers read and addresses made before the members 
would be especially acceptable. 





“BABY WRIGHT” 


Courtesy Columbian Magazine 
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Aviation News from the Colleges 


COLUMBIA AERO CLUB 


Mr. John B. Ryan, Commodore of U. S. Aeronautical Re- 
serve, has promised to contribute fifty dollars towards a glider 
if the students of the university would collect the balance of 
the cost of the machine themselves. 

There will be a lecture March 9th by P. W. Wilcox, 710, 
on “Engines and Propellers,’ Mr. Wilcox being the first col- 
lege man that ever flew in a heavier than air machine. 





WILLIAMS AERO SOCIETY 


Another Balloon Ascension 


Shearman, ‘11, president of the Aeronautical Society, will 
speak on aeronautics, and the work of the Williams organi- 
zation, before St. Mark’s Men’s Club in Adams on Monday, 
March 13th. On Saturday, March 18th, accompanied by 
Hass, ’11, he will make a balloon ascension from North 
Adams, during which he will take observations, in response 
to a request by the United States Aeronautical Reserve. 
Shearman will also write a thousand-word article describing 
the trip for a scientific magazine. 


DARTMOUTH AERO CLUB 


The first meeting of the year was held in trophy room of 
college hall. Mr. C. A. Edison, ’14, chairman, announced that 
a glider would be ready for trial in a few weeks. A course 
of lectures on aeronautics, to be given every two weeks, will 
commence March 6th. It is hoped that from time to time 
outside speakers will be secured. 


MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


An Aero Cub is in process of formation, and the men are 
showing great enthusiasm. They expect to have several 
gliders before June. 





UNIV. OF PENN. AERO CLUB 
University of Pensylvania Aero Club is planning to enter 
the big intercollegiate gliding meet to be held at Harvard 
next June. 
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HARVARD AERO CLUB PLANS MEET 


The second annual meet of the Harvard Aeronautical 
Society will be held at Atlantic City from August 26th to 
September 4th, provided the dates are approved by the Na- 
tional Council of Aero Clubs. Claude Graham-White has 
stated definitely that he will participate. It is expected that 
the Wright Brothers will send several of their machines, and 
that Curtiss, Willard, and Harmon will make flights. There 
will be no balloon ascensions. 


The Harvard Aeronautical Society has 250 members en- 
rolled. 


PENN STATE 





According to reports, a regular course in aeronautics is to 
be installed at Penn State. The construction of an aviation 
track has been commenced. 





FROM THE DAILY PRINCETONIAN 


Harvard has issued invitations to the aero clubs of the 
different universities and colleges of the country to take part 
in the big intercollegiate gliding meet which is to be held at 
Boston this June. Six of the aero clubs have signified their 
intention of competing and several others have the matter 
under consideration. 

There are several trophies and prizes offered for the win- 
ners of this meet, among which are a silver cup offered by 
THE INTERCOLLEGIATE magazine and several trophies presented 
by the Harvard Society. 


FROM CORNELL SUN 
THE INTERCOLLEGIATE: This magazine for February con- 
tains pictures of members of the Cornell Aero Club while 


flying at a small distance above the ground.—Cornell Sun, 
February 22, 1911. 
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DIAGRAM OF A BIPLANE 


Courtesy American Aeroplane Mfg. Co, 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEWS OF CURRENT MAGAZINES, 
ARTICLES AND NEW BOOKS RELATING 
TO AERONAUTICS 


‘‘Aeronautics’’—February, 1911 


The amateur constructor will find the first installment of a 
very interesting and complete article on “How to Build a 
Curtiss-Type Biplane” in this number of Aeronautics. A 
plentiful supply of dimensioned diagrams and sketches serve 
to make clear all points taken up in the reading matter. 


“The Physiology of High Flying,” scale drawings of the 
1910 light Farman, and “How Altitude Records Are Made,” 
are all worthy of attention. The experimenter will find a 
description of a propeller-testing device which can be very 
easily made and should be useful for obtaining comparative 
data in regard to various types of propellers. 


“‘Aeronautics’’—March, 1911 


The March number of several of the aeronautical magazines 
arrived just as the aeronautical bulletin was being made up. 
Aeronauts all over the world are giving their attention to 


the solution of the problem of automatic stability, and con- 
sequently information in regard to any new attempts in that 
direction is eagerly sought. “The Dunne Automatic Stability 
System,” by T. O’B. Hubbard, secretary of the British Aero- 
nautical Society, describes a series of trials made by the in- 
ventor, Mr. Dunne, on the grounds of the Royal Aero Club 
at Eastchurch. 


The system, which is patented, depends for its effectiveness 
solely on the form and arrangement of the surfaces.. Both 
lateral and longitudinal stability is claimed to be obtained by 
the form of construction and the inventor demonstrated his 
confidence in his machine by locking the lever controls and 
writing down his observations on a sheet of paper while flying 
in a brisk wind. 

An interesting news item calls attention to the fact that it 
has remained for a Scotch insurance company to be the first 
one to handle aerial insurance covering accidents to aviators. 

“Aeroplane Reconnaissance” presents the results of some 
military tests made by the Moissant International Aviators 
at San Antonio, Texas, recently. The results would indicate 
that one-man reconnaissance, at least, cannot yet be said to 
be a success. On the other hand it would seem from the 
information given, that a second passenger or observer could 
have made himself invaluable. 

A continuation of “How to Build a Curtiss-Type Biplane,” 
which is fully illustrated, appears in this number. 

A new department is introduced to the reader this month 
and is one that should be of great value. It is headed, “Aero 
Motors in America,’ and aims to present, each month, a 
table giving the main details of all American-made aero en- 


gines. The usual construction notes, news items, etc., com- 
plete the number. 


First Student—The professor gave me a zero today. 
Second Student—That’s nothing. 


Mr. H. opens the window and the papers blow all 
over the floor. 
Bright Senior—Why don’t the paper wait? 


“Do you-ever-expect to see that five dollars Jones 
borrowed from you?” 


“No, T’ve given that up for Lent?”’—The Widow. 
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“Aircraft’—March, 1911 


Now that this magazine is entering on its second volume it 
can rightfully take its place among the older aeronautical 
magazines. A pleasing change from the black half-tone cover, 
used for some months past, to one of a brown tone, is quite 
noticeable. 


Height and speed records are necessarily very interesting 
to read about, but in a practical direction the problem of con- 
tinuous flight is far more important than almost any other 
one thing. It is upon this that the value of the aeroplane in 
ordinary commercial and pleasure use is going to depend. 
“Continuous Flight,” by H. A. W. Wood, is the opening 
article in the March number. 


T. R. MacMechen, author of “Aeroplanes and Dirigibles: 
Their Respective Spheres,’ does not believe that the dirigible 
is without a future. He feels that both aeroplanes and dirig- 
ibles have their respective functions to perform and that the 
development of both will go along hand in hand. The article 
is well written in a convincing manner. 


A description of the “Valkyrie I,” a monoplane of Scotch 
origin, accompanied by scale drawings of same, “Construction 
Drawings of a Bleriot Model,” and the regular monthly feat- 
ures, complete the list. 


““Airscout’”’—February, 1911 

“Airscout,’ in its present shape, is primarily, a popular 
magazine and designed for the general reader. It is full of 
interesting articles and our limited space prevents more than 
a mention of them. Naturally, as the magazine is the official 
organ of the Aeronautical Reserve, the majority of these 
relate to the military side of aeronautics. The following is a 
list of the main articles in the February number: 


“The Nation’s Need of An Aerial Fleet,” by Hudson 
Maxim. 


“War and the Aeroplane,” by Major F. W. Ward, N. G. 
Nea 


“John B. Moissant,’ by Richard Ryland. 
“Wireless and the Aeroplane,” by Harry Horton, U. S. A. 
“A Year of Aviation,” by Henry Woodhouse. 


“The Influence of Air-Power Upon History. A Forecast,” 
by G. E. Cronin, 23d N. Y. Infantry. 


“The Development of Aviation in the Navy,’ by Captain 
Chambers, U. S. N. 


“What Germany Has Done in Military Aeronautics,” by 
Wingrove Bathon. 


“Fortification of the Panama Canal,” by J. W. Mitchell. 


“Present Status of Military Aeronautics,” by H. Wood- 
house. 


“Popular Dictionary of Aeronautical Terms,” by A. E. 
Horn and W. I. Heller. 


Indignant Student—Professor, why am I marked 
zero? 


Professor—Because, sir, it’s the lowest mark I can 
give you. 


Muddlum—Wonder what makes the telegraph lines 
hum? 


De Broke—Il’ve wired dad for dough, and I guess 
he’s talking back. 
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A REAL FLYING MACHINE 


THE NEW YORK FLYER 


We guarantee these machines to be just as represented. 


Ask this paper. This is not a toy but a real 


flying machine. Made of the best Aluminum, castings and frame, All ready to put together, just hook 
on the fine linen parts, wind up and fly. No mechanic is needed to assemble this machine. Practical 
aviators, inventors and mechanics purchase these machines for practical purposes. 





Up-to-date merchants in all parts of the country are buying them to put in their display windows to attract attention and trade. 
Young men interested in science buy them for the knowledge they give. 


Form a flying club and win all the prizes with the New York Flyer. 


Send P. O. or Express Money Order for $3.00. 


Dealers get out introduction pieces. 


AMERICAN AEROPLANE MANUFACTURING CO. 


SINGER BUILDING 


For real tobacco flavor, not pipe odor, smoke the 


ABSORBO PIPE 


Absorbs the nicotine like a sponge— 
ensuring a cool, sweet smoke without 
injurious after effects. Colors a beau- 


iful rich brown. owt 


Sent prepaid 


5 () cts. 


3 for $1.25 


Money back if not satisfactory 


Our 200 a list shows other pipe opportunities 
from 25c up. Send for it. 


GENUINE IMPORTED VIENNA MEERSCHAUM 


Smoke-Shop Specialties Co., 


No. 2-15 Main St., Holyoke. Massachusetts. 


- NEW YORK 


Dinners, 
‘“‘Beef-Steaks”’ 


After-Theatre 
Suppers 


For Parties of 10 to 200 
Are a specialty at 


KEEN'S CHOP HOUSE 


Formerly “The Lambs’” Club House 





36th Street, just East of 6th Avenue 


Tables for dominoes and checkers in the Tap Room. Ladies’ 
Restaurant in the Annex. For particulars apply to 


MR. WM. PERCIVAL, Mer. 


dt} - This Gate Hangs High 
CO Hinders None 
enone 84/9) 
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FLYING MACHINES 


Learn at home, in a few evenings, 
how to construct, operate and 
repair Flying Machines, Commer- 
cial Trucks, Automobiles, Motor- 
Motor 


Engines, Electric Motors. 


Gasoline 
Big de- 
mand, with good pay for com- 


cycles, Boats, 


petent men. Thousands of po- 


sitions open. Let us help you in 
place and pay. A _ postal card 


will do. Address 


Extension Department 


THE CHARLES C. THOMPSON CO. 


549 Wabash Avenue, - - Chicago 











Airship Stories 
FOR BOYS 


An absolutely new line of up-to-date Books 
for wide-a-wake boys. 


The Boy Aviators’ 
Series 


By Capt. Wilbur Lawton 























These titles now ready: 

THE BOY AVIATORS 
or In League with the Insurgents. 

THE BOY AVIATORS ON SECRET SERVICE? 
or, Working with Wireless. 

THE BOY AVIATORS IN AFRICA; 


or, An Aerial Ivory Trail. 


THE BOY AVIATORS’ TREASURE QUEST; 
or, the Golden Galleon. 
THE BOY AVIATORS IN RECORD FLIGHT; 


or, the Rival Aeroplane. 


THE BOY AVIATORS’ POLAR DASH; 


or, Facing Death in the Antartic. 


IN NICARAGUA? 


Price, Including Mailing, 50c. per Volume 


Sold wherever books are sold. Free catalog—Alger, Henty, 
Castlemon, Oliver Optic, etc., etc.—yours for the asking. 


HURST & CO. 


395 Broadway 





New York 
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“AERO” 


Edited by E. Percy Noel, Dartmouth, 1905 


EVERY SATURDAY 


The First Weekly Aeronautic Publication in America 


$2aYear 10 cents a Copy 


Publishes the Official Bulletin of the Aero Club of St. Louis 




















Some of the complete illustrated technical descriptions 
that have appeared in AERO: 


AEROPLANES 





Baby Wright Willoughby’s New War 
Wright Roadster Hawk 

Wright Touring Car Burgess-Curtiss 

1911 French Machines’ St. Louis Showplanes 


Hamiltonian and others 





MOTORS 

Gnome (explained in 
every detail) 

Farcot Rotary 





Boulevard 
Metz 
and many others 





Simply send your name and address with a $2 bill, stamps, or money-order to 


Publishers of Aero, 23 South 9th, St. Louis 


and get AERO 52 times in return. 





College Men, Attention ! 


Nowadays your education is not con- 
sidered complete unless you can speak 
authoritatively about the modern sport- 


science, AERONAUTICS. 


The only certain way to gain a com- 
plete knowledge of the subject is by 








reading 
FLY MAGAZINE 
The National Aeronautic Monthly 


Ten Cents a copy at all news stands 


Send one dollar for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to 


AERO PUBLISHING CO, 


BETZ BLDG., 





PHIP AS ras 





EAE TVINTERCULLEGL 


DE, 


BAMBOO 


SPECIALLY SELECTED FOR AEROPLANES 


ALL SIZES IN STOCK 


J. DELTOUR, Inc. 
49 Sixth Ave., New York 


Telephone 5565 Spring 





The American School of Aviation 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


A thorough technical as well as practical training 
in Aviation for all; aviator, inventor, designer, 
manufacturer, athlete, traveler, etc. Practice is 
provided upon the best Aeroplanes, and will not 
interfere with other occupations. Write for par- 
ticulars. 


M. K. KASMAR, Secretary, 
1952 North Avenue, CHICAGO 





| 





ig HIGGINS’ 
ul 





DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 
OFFICE, PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Goods ef their Kind 
Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling 
inks and adhesives and adopt the HIGGINS INKS and AD- 
HESIVES. They will be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, 
clean and well put up, and withal soefficient. 

AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


Chas. M. Higgins & Co., 


Branches: Chicago, London 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Manufacturers 


Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
S. W. Cor. Broadway and 54th Street 





Near 50th St. Subway Station and 53d St. Elevated 


KEPT BY A COLLEGE MAN 





Ss 





Prize Offers fom Leading Manufacturers 


“Hints to inventors.’’ ‘‘Inventions needed.” 
**Why some inventors fail.’’ Send rough sketch or model for 
search of Patent Office records. Our Mr. Greeley was formerly. 
Acting Commissioner of Patents, and as such had full charge of 
the U. S. Patent Office. 


GREELEY & MSINTIRE 
wo) PATENT ATTORNEYS 


WASHINGTON, ‘D. C. me 


Book on patents. 


a 
NS 









HARRY P. STIMSON 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial 


_ Headquarters for 
* College Men 


Ideal Location. Near Thea- 
tres, Shops and Central) 
Park 


New and Fireproof 


Strictly First Class 
Rates Reasonable 


$2.50 with Bath and up 


Special Rates for 
College Teams 


10 minutes walk to 
20 Theatres 


Send for Booklet 
R. J. BINGHAM 


Formerly with Hotel Woodward 
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7\ WOW FORTUNES 1 
o> \ ARE MADE IN 
\ ADVERTISING 


Scientific 
Business Letter 


Correct English ; 
Wow'o Speak & 
“Write Mtg 


— Practical 

Punctuation 
Crosbie te 
pang eA Compe 
As’ ! 









Tell How $2.00 Grew 
Into $250,000.00; Yours 


for $4.50 


The men who wrote these busi- 
ness books have built up the 
largest business of itskind inthe 
§ world, and when they were d. ing 

it they were everlastingly applying the 
very same principles that they have driven home 
in the chapters of these books. 

And you are to getall the benefits oftheir years ¥ 
of experience for $4.50. — 

f Now, if these men built up a quarter of a nillion dollar business by 

knowing how to make every letter they sent out an order clincher and if 
they are willing to impart their methods, why can t you profit by their 
experience? Wouldn'ta little nore of this letter-writing skillbe beneficial 
in your business ? It would accomplish the very plans you have in view. 

FUR THE BUSINESS MAN: Jt will open his eyes tothe possibilities of 
more business. FOR THE ADVERTISING MAN: It will increase the per- 
centage of orders from the inquiries his advertising has brought, FOR 
THE PROFESSIONAL CORRESPONDENT: = [Phis work will be a constant 
reference. Sendus a money order, P QO. order, or check for $4.50, with 
your name and address plainly written. We will send the five books im- 
mediately, prepaid. Ifyou don't find them worth their weight in gold, 
send them back 


Publicity Pub. Co., Dept. 24, Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





































Read Up on the Utilization of Farm Waste 


‘LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


‘This ia the advertising school you hear so much about” 


Study advertising 
by mail with this 
school and you can 
positively increase 
your earning power, 
Ad writers receive 
from $25 to$100aweek. 

If you want to know more—if you want 
to earn more—if you want to improve your 
worldly and financial position, either as 
employee or employer, write us to-day 
and you will receive our beautiful pros- 
pectus. It is Free. 

a This Silver Statuette, entitled ‘The Stand- 

ard Bearer,’ was presented June 17, 

7909, to the President of the School by students 

and graduates of Great Britian and Ireland 
asamark of appreciation and esteem. 

275 Page Building, Chicago 


PAGE - DAVIS SCHOOL or 1/0 Nassau St., New Yo. k 


LEARN JEWELERS ENGRAVING, 


A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 
teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren- 
ticeship. We will alsoimprove the skill of any engraver. Send for our catalog. 


~ Farr 
a Salary of 
$25.T0 StOO. 

aWweek 








The Engraving School, 75 Page Bldg., Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ii}. 
BE AN ILLUSTRATOR — Learn to draw. We will 


/ veneh you by mall SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION, Office 75 
ow to draw for 

magazines and PAGE br ae 

newspapers. * 

Send for catalog. 





























O CAN WRITE ASHORT STORY. Beginners learn 
so thoroughly under our perfect method of training 
that many are able to sell their stories before they com- 
plete the course. We also help those who want a market for 
their stories. Write for particulars. SCHOOL OF SHORT 
STORY-WRITING, Dept. 75, Page Building, Mich. Ave., Chicago. 


LEARN SCIENTIFIC BUSINESS 


Letter Writing. We will teach you by mail to write the kind of letters that 
will build up business to tremendous proportions; commands high salary. 
We will criticise your letter ofinquiry free, if you write for full particulars. 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS-LETTER WRITING 
Dept. 75 Page Building, Michigan Ave. and 40th St., Chicago 


















Products and Wood Waste by Distillation 


A general consideration of the NEW INDUSTRY, including 
a full description of the distilling apparatus used and the 
principle involved, also methods of chemical control and dis- 
posal of the products, first edition, illustrated by seventy- 
four engravings, 150 pages. This book is cloth bound. It 
will be sent to any address postpaid on receipt of $5.00. 

Write for a practical handbook on the fermentation, dis- 
tillation of denatured aleohol from farm products and wood 
waste, INCLUDING TAX-FREE ALCOHOL LAWS and 
TRADE SECRETS. A plain statement of facts for those in- 
terested. 280 pages, 60 illustrations, 12mo., cloth, price $2.00, 
postpaid. 





Cleveland Special Dispatch. 


alcohol in crystal form by means of a small infusion of certain 
resembling physiologically the effects of ethyl alcohol distilled from sawdust. 
that of saccharine, containing as it does 350 times the sweetening 


are somewhat similar to the crystallizing of rock candy or 


Having exported German Stills in large amounts for many 
years and having a number of agencies in the Far East, we 
are now open to establish additional agencies and invite cor- 
respondence to look after our old customers and prospective 
buyers of our Modern Simple Tax-Free Industrial Alcohol 
Distilling Apparatus, by special successful demonstrative 
methods for making Aleohol, Apple-Jack, Aguardiente, Mes- 
eal, Tegulia, Peach Brandy, Whiskey, Solidified Alcohol in 
Cubes, ete., also Denatured Alcohol. Most modern simple 
5-gallon still and all sizes to 500 gallons daily capacities. 
Good commissions. 


Sept.—A well-known Wheeling, W. Va., chemist has succeeded in producing chunks of denatured 
acids, whereby crystals of an alkaloidal nature very closely 


The method employed and the results obtained 


strength over that of cane sugar, so this alkaloidal crystallized alcohol contains many times the strength over the ordinary dena- 


tured fluid alcohol. 
line, and it is absolutely non-explosive. 


They will yield 194 proof denatured alcohol with a greater heating and cooking power for stoves than gaso- 


A Sample Can containing 50 Solid Cubes, a Stove and the Secret Formula showing how simple it can be made at home, 


will be mailed to you postpaid on receipt of $5.00, or express C. 


©. DP: 


Address 


The Wood Waste Distilleries Co., Inc. 


Wheeling, West Virginia, U. S. A. 











NESTOR 


HIGH-CLASS 


Egyptian Cigarettes 


You will never see this name on a Cigarette of inferior quality. 


Sold by all leading Tobacconists all over the World 


Nestor Gianaclis Co. 


CAIRO, EGYPT 


NEW YORK, N. Y. - : - 25 W. 42nd Street 
BOSTON, Mass. - - 286 Roxbury Street 
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ONLY DIRE°T ALL-WATER ROUTE BETWEEN 


New York, Boston and Charleston, S. C., 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


me QS. Johns River service between Jacksonville, Palatka, De Land, Sanford, Enterprise, Fla., and intermediate landings. 
7 The “Clyde Line” is the favorite route between New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Eastern Points, and 
f Charleston, S. C., and Jacksonville, Fla., making direct connection for all points South and Southwest. 
FAST MODERN STEAMSHIPS AND SUPERIOR SERVICE 
THEO. G. EGER, V. P. & G. M., 
General Office, Pier 36, North River; Branch Office, 290 Broadway, New York 





Church Aeroplane Co. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


We Build 
BLERIOT 


CURTISS and 
FARMAN TYPES 


Also Your Own Designs Built to Order 


BROOKLYN AGENTS FOR 


Pate nts apEled Jot 


P ARAGON ‘PROPELLERS 


Gliders, Frames for Dirigibles, Finished Wood, Wheels, 
Tires, Skids, Fabric, Parts Etee 
Models ¢& Model Supplies 


SOME OF OUR SATISFIED CUSTOMERS ARE 
New York World, Harvard Aeronautic Society, Cleveland Aeronautic Society, 
D. A. Kreamer, (Ex. Six-day bicycle rider), Cohan ¢® Harris, 
(Theatrical Managers), Boston Y. M. C. A. 
Aero. Society, Etc. Etc. 





Please mintion The Intercollegiate when writing. 





nteralle 


OFFICIAL ORGAN INTERCOLLEGIATE AERO ASSN. 






ARTAVR A)! 


cs 


Price. TEN—CENTS 








BE A MASTER OF THE AIR! 


OWN AN AEROPLANE 
AND LEARN TO FLY 


$100,000 in cash prizes is now offered for flights. 


Aviators have earned $10,000 to $20,000 in one week 


with one machine! 
Curtiss Aeroplane $500 
- = = $600 


Bleriot Aeroplane 


This price includes planes, cloth, framing, chassis, wheels, rudder, seat control, etc. 








GARAGE MEN AND AUTOMOBILE DEALERS: 


We can offer special inducements to you if you act as our agents. The 
proposition is just brimming with interest—get in at once! 

Now 1s the accepted time—there is no time like the present for getting start- 
ed in a profitable business. The bicycle man took up the automobile and it 
proved his salvation. The automobile man can make real money selling 
AEROPLANES to his regular -customers. Assemble sample yourself, 
and know it is carefully done and safe! 


Send for our booklet and full particulars 





American Aeroplane Manufacturing Co. 


Offices: Singer Building, New York Factory: Brooklyn, New York 
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The Sacred Scow 


An account of the annual play given by the students of the Architectural Department 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 
By GEORGE ATWELL RICHARDSON, Univ. of Penn. 


N the cold, gray dawn of the February morning 
| it could be seen that a vast army of big black rats 
had invaded the university campus. There were 
rats in the dormitories, rats in the bushes and rats 
climbing trees. Truly it was a wonderful sight, and 
the passerby speculated on its meaning. 

An innocent freshman sought to explain the phe- 
nomenon by saying that he had heard that rats always 
left a doomed vessel, and that it was very likely that 
these might have come from some one of the old vessels 
along the Delaware or Schuylkill. He was scornfully 
silenced, however, by a blasé sophomore who said 
that the co-eds had had an ice cream feast the night 
before and they had lost the rats in the fracas that 
followed. 

Many of the rats were caught by students and others 
in the course of the day, but so large was their num- 
ber that many escaped, and it was without surprise 
that the arrival of a large band of fierce and hungry 
iooking cats was noted the next day, who, as soon 
as they had made themselves at home, began cleaning 
up the rats. 


Such was the amusing and novel beginning of the ! 


advertising campaign for the sale of tickets to the 
annual shew given by the students of the Architec- 
tural Department of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The rats were merely printed on cards, which were 
distributed broadcast without any explanation, and 
this was followed with the cards bearing pictures of 
cats. The curiosity of the uninitiated was roused to 
a high degree, and when the third lot of cards 
bearing the picture of one of the aforesaid lean 
and hungry cats laying for a rat and the words, 
“Don’t be caught without a good ticket for the archi- 
tectural play. Now on sale. The Sacred Scow,” 
a record breaking sale of seats commenced, which 
crowded the Grub Street Treatre with capacity audi- 
ences for six nights. 


The annual architectural play—for this is the 
tenth year that similar performances have been given 





—is in a class by itself. It is indeed an architectural 


play. From start to finish everything is done by 
undergraduate architects. Architectural students 
write the libretto and all the music each year. Others 


paint the scenery and attend to all the details of stage 
management. Still others comprise the orchestra, 
sell the programs and librettos, paint posters and dis- 


“THE SACRED SCOW 
(MR. ELDER BLACKLEDGE ) 
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pese of tickets. Needless to say, the actors them- 
selves are architects and the plot of the show deals 
with the experiences of architectural students. Not 
a bit of outside help from start to finish, and the 





“FATIMA” 
(Ww. J. H. HOUGH) 


result is one of the most popular of the yearly 
dent entertainments of any kind whatsoever. Even 
the Grub Street Theatre is, in everyday life, a build- 
ing used as a studio. 

The show given this year was entitled “The Sacred 
Scow,” so-named after the sacred cat of the Egyptians, 
which played an important part in the development 
of the plot. Undoubtedly it was by far the best that 
has ever been given. 


stu- 


But why tell about the show when we can go our- 
selves. We’re out for fun and fun we'll find there in 
pienty. Even the jokes at the expense of professors 
are kindly in their nature, and we shall come away 
feeling in better spirits than we have for many a day. 


Come along, friends; I’ve got the tickets, so it’s all 
right. 


THe INTERGOLLEGIAGE, 


“Thirty-sixth street, please, conductor. Yes! This 
is where we get off. Don’t you see that lighted sign 
pointing the way to the Grub Street Theatre. The 
theatre is just around the corner of the Provost's 
tower on the ‘Big Quad.’ It’s a long, low-lying build- 
ing. Ah! There it is. From the crowd at the door 
we're going to see a full house to-night, I reckon. 
Ha! Ha! I don’t wonder that you ask whether that 
is a Black Hand symbol on the door. It’s where the 
Sacred Scow put his muddy paw. There are more 
of his footprints along the floor. No chance of get- 
ting lost here.” 

As we seat ourselves well up toward the front we 





“WEINIE” 


take an inventory of the surroundings. Cats, cats, 
cats everywhere, on the walls and rafters. Big ones, 
little ones, long ones and skinny ones, contorted in 
shapes that would only be experienced in a night- 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE. 


mare; and, crowning all, immediately above the pro- 
scenium arch is a picture of the Scow himself. 
Plenty of old friends can be seen scattered through 
the audience. Miss Venus de Milo, one of the popu- 
lar belles of the season, is over there in the corner 
with a new dress on. She doen’t look as well as usual 
in it, but you know that the evening dress that she 
always wears met with public disapproval. From now 
on it’s high-necked gowns. Even Apollo’s track suit 
came under the ban, and he was forced to scare up 
the first thing at hand. No wonder his new clothing 
is put on so carelessly. A man who has been cele- 
brating with a bottle the size of that one in his hand 
is lucky to be able to stand up straight. 


The footlights are on. Concert Meister Sohn, with 
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It seems that Earnest Danvers and “Buck’’ Brown 
are among the contestants for the big design com- 
petition. “Buck” has had poor success, and, with the 
last day of the contest on hand, he finds himself with 
nothing accomplished, while Danvers has a splendid 
design. To cap all, Flora Fancy, a dainty and charm- 
ing bit of femininity who is a co-ed, appears on the 
scene and says that she will marry the winner of the 
contest. Brown and Danvers agree to abide by her 
decision. 

Of course we can’t run the act through in this 
matter-of-fact way, so our friends, the fair co-eds, 
entertain us with their graceful antics and tuneful 
voices. Other students appear on the scene from the 
various departments and tell why they came to Penn. 





GRANT W. SIMON AS BUICK HASSAN, JOHN GRAHAM, JR., AS ERNESTES, W. J. H. HOUGH AS 


LES SUIRIEURZS als Ibis ASt la Np ae TES) 


his big bushy head of hair, rises and leads the stirring 
overture. Our program tells us that the first act 
takes place in “The Desecrated Chapel, now known 
as Cell No. 200, College Hall. Charette of the Grand 
Prix d’Ambler.” As the curtain slowly rises we see 
a corner of the draughting room and, bending over 
their drawing boards, a group of architects singing: 
“As you can see, we're architects; we're sons of 
Laird & Cret, 
Our business is to work and draw most every- 
thing but pay.” 
—and so it goes through three pathetic verses. 


HEINREICHTINOUS HYSOX 


“And Walter Camp has picked me out 
‘To. get my. ‘varsity *P,’ 

At Penn, this spring, in tiddle-de-winks 
I play left tiddle, you see.” 

And so they sing and frolic. But the competition 
has been a hard one, and as the visitors retire from 
the scene Danvers, exhausted from many nights of 
“Buck” Brown sees 
his opportunity, and while the unconscious Danvers 
sieeps on steals his design. ‘Who has got the upper 
hand now”? he says, as he silently moves away. 
Siowly the night hours pass. ‘Tommy Hassel, the 


work, sinks into a deep sleep. 
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janitor, makes his rounds, sweeping and dusting, and 
still Danvers sleeps on. Finally the stage is deserted. 
In the midst of the darkness nothing can be seen but 
Danvers under the glare of his drop light. But, no! 
What is that moving patch of gray? It’s the mummy 
of Rameses III come to life, and as we watch he 
does a mystic dance, casting a spell over the sleeping 
siudent as the curtain falls amidst great applause. 

We're not given any rest between acts, for our old 
triends Mutt and Jeff, the long and short of it for fair, 
tell us that we must buy the only original words and 
music, etc. Only twenty-five cents, and a gift that 
will make any girl happy. 
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lance of the Faculty we are unable to present this 
scene. It will, however, be presented in Paris, Vienna 
and Atlantic City during the coming summer by the 
criginal cast.) 

Scene 3—Applause (by request). 

That sounds interesting, eh? And a lively act it 
proves to be. Danvers wakes up to find himself at the 
court of Rameses III. All his old college friends are 
there, but they are friends of another age. None 
of them know anything about Pennsylvania, and, 
while they know him, it is only as a celebrated archi- 
tect who has gone out of his mind while designing a 
mausoleum for the king. Danvers is utterly at loss 





FAIR CO-EDS AND CLASSMATES—‘‘SACRED SCOW,” U. OF P. 


Once again we turn to our program, and see the 

following: 
faves BE: 

Scene 1—A dream of four thousand years ago. 
I-gypt as the tourist doesn’t see it. Terrace of the 
Palace of the Pharoes. A gouche se trouvents les 
deesses Mutt et Nitt, batta dans le troisiéme Siécle 
par Kufu. C’est trés gentil—n’est pas, gentle reader? 
Also (as Dr. Laird would say), the pyramidal ob- 
jects in the distance are the pyramids of Gizeh. In 
the middle distance is the sparkling golden brown of 
the blue Nile, perambulating upon its eternal journey 
tc the sea. 


Scene 2—Fatima’s boudoir. (Owing to the vigi- 


to account for things. His drawing paper has become 
2 stone tablet and his pen a cold chisel and hammer. 
Flora Fancy as Fatima, the king’s daughter, and 
“Buck” Brown as Buick Hassen, an Egyptian noble- 
man, are there and the same old rivalries are existing. 
Buick attempts to steal Danvers’ plan, which he finally 
succeeds in chiseling out, but he is detected and the 
king orders him banished, while Fatima is awarded to 
the famous architect. 

Act III brings us back once more to the university 
on the morning of the end of the competition. Dan- 
vers awakens in a dazed state, not knowing where 
he is. Ile is conscious of some peculiar dreams, but 
cannot explain them. It is nearly time for the judges 


THE 


at 
iB 


H. LEWIS SHAY AS HEINREICHTINOUS HYSOX 


to appear and “Buck” Brown arrives with his stolen 
plans, which are hung up for inspection. Danyers 
cannot find his, and, while he remembers dreaming 
scmething about “Buck,” he is made to believe that he 
fell asleep and had never done his plans. 

The judges appear and after much deliberation 
award the decision to ‘Buck’? Brown, who at once 
claims Flora for his own, while poor Danvers is left 
in despair. 

It chances, however, that Danvers discovers that the 
pians bear his marks, and, remembering his peculiar 
l with their theft. 
goodness of 


ke. at once: taxes “Buck” 


“Buck” confesses; and Danvers, in the 


dream, 


his heart, promises to say nothing about it, and to 
give him another chance if he will leave the place at 
Buck’ consents, and the judges are 


“ee 


ence forever. 
called back again and, after having it explained to 
them that there was a mix-up in the plans, transfer 
the prize to Danvers, and, of course, Flora Fancy be- 
comes his at the same time. 

As the curtain drops to the singing of a ringing 
Pennsylvania song we rise to leave. It has been a 
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glorious evening and we have thoroughly enjoyed it. 
The whole thing has gone with a zest that belongs 
cnly to amateur shows which are well carried out. 
The acting has been cleverly done. Never was there 
Billy” Hough, and the 
fair chorus maidens cause many a palpitating heart. 


Pitas = 


such a coy and pretty 
And what an amiable old cat was the Sacred Scow, 
who, in the second act, solemnly prophecies and cavorts 
about. 

H. L. Shay as Heinreichtinous Hysox, High Priest, 
etc., etc., who, in the twentieth century is reincarnated 
as Heinrich von Hunseig Gesundheit Schultz, archi- 
tectural student at the University of Pennsylvania, 
would have made the sides of a barn split with laugh- 
ter. He was easily one of the hits of the evening. 
The remainder of the cast did their parts well and 
‘he greatest credit is due to everybody, not only those 
on the stage, but those behind who, while not appear- 
ing directly before the public, have fully as important 
parts to play as many of the actors. 

It is performances such as these that give flavor to 





MHOUGH 


OLIN GRATPAVES [Ri As BRIN ES EES, WJ... HH 
AS FATIMA 


tee 


student life and in future days will stand forth among 
the pleasant memories of a never-to-be-forgotten time 
of a man’s life. 


Tue Sacrep Scow. 


As produced at the Grub Street Theatre, 
March 6th to 11th, 1911. 


Book by D. M. Kirkpatrick, ’*11, and J. P. Sims, 712. 
Music by Reginald Wadsworth, ’10. 
Cast of Characters in Order of Appearance. 


ACTS LAND LAs 


Earnest Danvers eee eke John Graham, Jr., °11 

Buckinghani “Browne os 225. Grant M. Simon, ’11 
Heinrich von Hunseig Gesundheit Schultz 

H: Lewis Shay, ’11 

Fiora Fancy—soft and fluffy, with a generous portion 

OF SeVOUsIAiTesu).n eRe ee Weal SH lonetie Ll 


Tommy 





Hassel—down-trodden janitor, martyr to 


powets: thatypea: wees. ae Carlyle Greenwell, ’11 
Grace Godleigh 





a flower (of the lemon tree) 
Albert Simons, ’11 

Mummy-of Rameses:ll Lao. F. W. Hastings, ’11 

Wilson -Whartonies 2G: see ee ee Dan Hogan, 13 
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PV AVIC DIG cen eee igs oe ee ee Brumbaugh, 713 

Wieian Pulse Snheyaee om ears sue os he 2 J.P Sinte ete 
Bap Act Il 

Brnestes sce. ceive cee John Graham,"Jr-73 12 

Rameses*1I Tee see ee F. W. Hastings, “11 

STG? SACTCCUMICO Wie terse «Ars aerate Elder Blackledge, ’14 


Heinreichtinous Hysox—high priest, night watchman - 
of the mortuary temples of Der-El-Bahari; exalted 
protector ‘of the*Sacred Scow...H. Lewis Shay, “11 

Tomasus—body servant to Ernestes 

Carlyle Greenwell, “11 

Fatima (both mild and sweet )—daughter to king } 

W. J. HO ovehes ue 

Buick Hassen—an Egyptian noble 
Grant M. Simon, *11 
Gracefo (an Egyptian pomegranate, or modern lemon) 





affinity to the high priest..... Albert Simons, 711 
Hiareid. theerleraldwe. eam ote W. M. Schwab, ’12 
Pharaoh's: PhtregPhalang 2.7.3. 5. W. M. Schwab, *12 


Acre (Ong): 


First, Second and Third Judges, three students, who, 
for obvious reasons, preserved their incognito. 
Chorus of Students, Slaves and Co-Eds. 
Cirls—Hunt, McDonald, Adams, Graham, Todd. 
Men—Brumbaugh,, Evans, Tylor, Fullerton, Lambert. 





Courtesy Yale News 
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1911 Baseball at Stevens Institute 


By F. W. McCARTHY, Stevens 


| come in athletics is usually confined to the 
particular sport in which the reader is a partici- 
pant. The follower of college baseball will no doubt 
be interested to know how an institution which does 
not boast of a large enough gymnasium for indoor 
spring practice has circumvented this difficulty in a 
very novel manner. 

Modern improvements in steamship pier construc- 
tion may be said to have provided the means for 
indoor work this spring, for the team of Stevens 
Institute of Technology, at Hoboken, N. J. Hobo- 
ken is known chiefly for its two most important 
possessions—Stevens Institute and the docks of the 
big liners, and it seems only fitting that one should 
provide means of aiding the other. This they have 


done, and the new pier of the Holland-American line 
resounded throughout its upper floor during all of 
February and early March with the sound of glove 
and ball. 





STEVENS INSTITUTE ATHLETIC FIELD 


~The call for candidates at the institute was issued 
early in February and the next day saw about fifty 
aspirants for “big league reputations” crowding the 
numerous large spaces about the armory-like interior 
of the pier, a portion of which may be seen in the 





accompanying illustration. Uncle Sam’s customs men 
and tourists were very much astonished to find their 
domain so invaded, but unless there was a steamer 
due they were forced to grin and bear it. Both light 
and roomy, the pier made a cage of which any, indoor 
team might be proud. 

It was late in March before the squad abandoned 
indoor work and started batting practice in the cages 
on Castle Point field, under the watchful eyes of 
Frank L. Quimby. Mr. Quimby, at one time captain 








CAPT, ‘R. V. MANN, STEVENS BASEBALL TEAM, ‘11 
COACH QUIMBY, YALE GRADUATE 


cf Yale ’Varsity, has played shortstop for the crack 
team of the South Orange Field Club in Jersey for 
a number of years, and has for the past two years 
ecached that organization, which has become one of 
the fastest amateur nines in the East. Stevens was 
yarticularly fortunate in obtaining the services of a 
man so admirably fitted for the work of rounding up 
a team, and one who, because of his long residence in 
Jersey, has the interest of his State’s famous tech 
school sincerely at heart. Coach Quimby and Captain 
Mann were kept very much on the jump during the 
first week’s work, for a team had to be picked to 
send against an enemy within ten days after the start 
of outdoor work. 

Castle Point Field, the beautiful new athletic oval 
recently laid out on a portion of the old Stevens 
estate, overlooking the Hudson, was not ready for 
occupancy this year until just before the first game. 
Rains and lack of sunshine had aided a late thaw in 
keeping the grass diamond and its paths in a condition 
entirely unfit for use, and Captain Mann was forced 
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to confine his workout to a small space at the north 
end of the field, beyond the cinder track. Mr. Quim- 
by as a tutor, however, proved of such ability that at 
the time of writing this article he had whipped into 
shape a fairly snappy team, which, although purely 
temporary, showed promise of a particularly brilliant 
season. This, with no diamond to practise on and prac- 
tically no battery workouts beyond those earlier in 
tlie season on the pier. As a slight advantage to 
oppose this was the fact that all of last year’s ’varsity 
material was available with only one exception. 

In the manager’s department, those in charge have 
succeeded in drawing up a good, practical schedule of 
fifteen games, which, although not including quite 
enough trips for the ambitious athlete hungry for 
iravel, shows good judgment in selecting teams well 





MANAGER T. 
BASEBALL 


FURLOM, STEVENS 
TEAM, ‘11 


There, area number ‘of 
games with near-by out of town teams. These in- 
clude college nines and snappy amateur teams of well 
known suburban clubs, as South Orange Field Club 
and Montclair. The game with the former will prove 
of interest because of the fact that Coach Quimby 
acts in that capacity for both combinations and_ will 
actually play his regular shortstop position with the 
suburbanites. The only out of town games constitut- 
ing trips of any great length are those with Union at 
Schenectady and Brown at Providence. The usual 
two games with Rutgers are on the list; one of: these 
necessitating an hour’s run to New Brunswick. The 


matched with our own. 
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remaining games will all be played either near or at 
home, and will not tire the team with long journeys. 

There are a few changes in the schedule over that 
of last year, Lehigh, Renssalaer, Washington, Syra- 
cuse and West Point having been taken off and games 
with teams nearer home added. St. John’s, Manhat- 
tan, Delaware, Union and Brown are the new ones. 
The schedule is marked by a number of games suc- 
ceeding each other in very close order. There are 
tliree games with only two days intervening, and 
two with only one day’s rest. The character and num- 
ber of students at Stevens—it being strictly a school 
ef engineering where a great deal of application to 
work is required, with only a few hours a week avail- 
able for practice—make it impossible to turn out a 
team with a large number of substitutes. That is, 
substitutes who are capable of going in and doing the 
work of a regular player. Every team playing more 
than once a week should have a number of men in 
reserve who are just as good as those occupying regu- 
lar berths. For two games one day apart, two pitchers 
are necessary, and although there are always two or 
more boxmen, there is usually one who is the man 
preferable by both captain and coach to have on the 
mound. He is available for only one of the games, and 
the chance must be taken with the other. 

For a small college, however, with a comparatively 
small squad of applicants, the team of Stevens bids 
fair to establish a record for itself which will be 
hard to beat. 
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Official Baseball Schedule, 1911 


April 1 
Bowdoin vs. Brown, at Providence. 
Columbia vs. Rutgers, at South Field, N. Y. City. 
Fordham vs. Stevens Inst., at Fordham. 
New York vs. Yale, at New Haven. 
Univ. of Pennsylvania vs. Ursinus, at Franklin Field, Phila- 
delphia. 
Princeton vs Villa Nova, at Princeton. 
April 4 
Amherst vs. Univ. of Pennsylvania, at Franklin Field, Phila- 
delphia. 
April 5 
Brown vs. Univ. of N. H., at Providence. 
Columbia vs. St. John’s College, at South Field, N. Y. City. 
Fordham vs. Princeton, at Princeton. 
Trinity vs. Yale, at New Haven. 
April 6 
Cornell vs. Wash. American League, at Washington. 
April 7 
Andover vs. Dartmouth, at Andover. 
Cornell vs. Georgetown, at Washington. 
Ga @uNeayervisaiNe: YUE, at: Ohio hieldN-.Y. Gity. 
April 8 
Brown vs. Trinity, at Providence. 
Columbia vs. Seventh Regiment, at South Field, N. Y. City. 
Cornell vs. Baltimore Eastern League, at Baltimore. 





CAPTAIN C. B. M’LAUGHLIN 
HARVARD BASEBALL 
TEAM, 711 





MANAGER GILBERT E. JONES, JR. 
HARVARD BASEBALL TEAM, ’11 


Dartmouth vs. Georgetown, at Washington. 
Fordham vs. St. John’s, at Fordham. 
Gallandet College vs. Johns Hopkins, at Washington 
Lehigh vs. West Point; at West Point 
New York’ Univ. vs. Union; at Ohio Field, N. Y. City. 
New York’ Nationals vs. Yale, at New Haven. 
New York Americans, 2d, vs. Princeton, at Princeton. 
Univ. of Pennsylvania vs. Swarthmore, at Franklin Field, 
Philadelphia. 
Univ. of Pittsburg vs. West Virginia Univ., at Morgantown. 
Rutgers vs. Stevens, at New Brunswick. 
April 10 
Brown vs. Providence League, at Providence 
Cornell vs. Georgetown, at Washington. 
Dartmouth vs. Eastern, at Manassas. 
April 11 
Cornell vs. Dartmouth, at Atlantic City. 
Univ. of Penn. vs. Philadelphia National League, at Phila- 
delphia Ball Park. April 12 


Brown vs. Mass. Aggies, at Providence. 
Catholic Univ. vs. Fordham, at Washington. 
Cornell vs. South Orange Field Club, at South Orange. 
Dartmouth vs. Princeton, at Atlantic City. 
Navy vs. Rutgers, at Annapolis. 
April 13 
Baltimore Eastern League vs. Princeton, at Princeton. 
Columbia vs. Mt. St. Joseph’s College, at Baltimore. 
Dartmouth vs. Penn State, at Atlantic City. 
Fordham vs. Georgetown, at Washington. 
Rutgers vs. Washington and Lee, at Lexington. 
April 14 
Carnegie Technical Schools vs West Virginia Univ., at Mor- 
gantown. 
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Columbia vs. Western Maryland College, at Westminster. 
Dartmouth vs. Univ. of Pennsylvania, at Atlantic City. 
Norfolk League vs. Yale, at Norfolk. 
Princeton vs. Virginia, at Charlottesville. 
Rutgers vs. Washington and Lee, at Lexington. 
April 15 
Brown vs. Penn. State, at Providence. 
Carnegie Technical Schools vs West Virginia Univ., at Mor- 
gantown. 
Columbia vs. Catholic Univ., at Washington. 
Cornell vs. Lehigh, at Ithaca. 
Dartmouth vs. Univ. of Pennsylvania, at Atlantic City. 
Eastern vs. Fordham, at Manassas, Va. 
Georgetown vs. Princeton, at Washington. 
Harvard vs. Johns Hopkins, at Baltimore 
Middlebury College vs. Ren. Poly. Inst., at Troy. 
New York Univ. vs. Swarthmore, at Swarthmore. 
Rutgers vs. Virginia Military Inst., at Lexington. 
Univ. of Virginia vs. Yale, at Norfolk. 
April 16 
Annapolis vs. Harvard, at Annapolis. 





MGR. W. F. PETERSON 
CORNELL BASEBALL TEAM, ‘11 


CAPT. A. B. MAGNER 


April 17 
Dartmouth vs. So. Orange Field Club, at So. Orange, N. J. 
Fordham vs. Univ. of Virginia, at Charlottesville, Va. 
Georgetown vs. Princeton, at Washington. 
Univ. of Pennsylvania vs. Johns Hopkins, at Baltimore. 
Portsmouth League vs. Yale, at Portsmouth. 
Rutgers vs. Mt. St. Joseph, at Baltimore. 

April 18 
Columbia vs. Dartmouth, at South Field, N. Y. City. 
Georgetown vs. Yale, at Washington. 
New York Univ. vs. Tufts, at Ohio Field, N. Y. City. 
Univ. of Pennsylvania vs. Virginia, at Charlottesville. 
Rutgers vs. Mt. St. Mary’s, at Emmitsburg. 

April 19 
Army vs. Dartmouth, at West Point. 
Brown vs. Wesleyan, at Providence. 
Catholic Univ. vs. Johns Hopkins, at Washington. 
C. C. N. Y. vs. Stevens, at Hoboken. 
Fordham vs. Lafayette, at Fordham. 
Lehigh vs. Tufts, at South Bethlehem. 
Pennsylvania State vs. Princeton, at Princeton. 
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April 21 
Georgetown vs. Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
West Virginia Univ. vs. Central League, at Morgantown. 
April 22 
Andover vs. Yale, at New Haven. 
Brown vs. Princeton, at Providence. 
Cornell vs. Columbia, at Ithaca. 
Fordham vs. Lehigh, at Fordham. 
Johns Hopkins vs. Washington, at Chestertown, Md. 
Montclair A. C. vs. Stevens, at Montclair. 
New York Uniy. vs. Rutgers, at Ohio Field 
Univ. of Pennsylvania vs. Georgetown, at Washington. 
Ren. Poly. Inst. vs. West Point, at West Point. 
Rochester vs. Syracuse, at Syracuse. 
West Virginia Univ. vs. Wheeling, of the Central League, at 
Morgantown. 
Williams vs. M. A. C., at Williamstown. 
April 24 
Lawrence vs. Princeton, at Lawrenceville. 
Univ. of Pennsylvania vs. West Virginia Univ., at Franklin 
Field, Philadelphia. 
April 26 
Bowdon vs. Univ. of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia. 
Brown vs. Tufts, at Medford. 
Columbia vs Uniy. of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia. 
Fordham vs. Yale, at New Haven 
Lafayette vs New York Univ, at Easton. 
Princeton vs. West Virginia Univ., at Princeton. 
April 27 
Harvard vs. Maine, at Cambridge. 
Maryland Aggies vs. West Virginia Univ., at College Park. 
April 28 
Cornell vs. Fordham, at Fordham. 
Eastern vs. West Virginia Univ., at Manassas. 
April 29 
Brown vs. West Point, at West Point. 
Columbia vs Crescent A C., at Bay Ridge. 
Cornell vs. Princeton, at Princeton. 
Colby vs. Harvard, at Cambridge. 
Colgate vs. Rochester, at Hamilton. 
Dartmouth vs. Mass. Aggies, at Hanover. 
Fordham vs. Swarthmore, at Fordham. 
franklin and Marshall vs. Lehigh, at South Bethlehem. 
Tohns Hopkins vs. Western Maryland, at Westminster, Md. 
Manhattan vs. Stevens, at New York. 
Navy vs. West Virginia Univ., at Annapolis. 
New York Univ. vs. Pratt, at Ohio Field. 
Univ. of Pennsylvania vs. Yale, at New Haven. 
Ren. Poly. Inst vs Worcester Poly. Inst., at Worcester. 
Rutgers vs. Union, at New Brunswick. 
Trinity vs. Williams, at Williamstown. 
May 1 
Manhattan vs. Rochester, at New York City. 
May 2 
Bates vs. Harvard, at Cambridge. 
Dartmouth vs. Lafayette, at Hanover. 
Univ. of Pennsylvania vs. Virginia, at Franklin Field, Phila. 
Rochester vs. Seton Hall, at South Orange. 
May 3 
3rown vs. Lafayette, at Providence. 
Columbia vs. Stevens Inst., at South Field, N. Y. City. 
Fordham vs. Univ. of Virginia, at Fordham. 
Holy Cross ys. Yale, at New Haven. 
Princeton vs. Williams, at Princeton. 
Rochester vs. West Point, at West Point. 
May 4 
Bowdoin vs. Harvard, at Cambridge. 
Brown vs. Univ. of Virginia, at Providence. 
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MGR. W. C. AGRY 
DARTMOUTH BASEBALL TEAM, 711 


CAPAC AL AMERSON 


Cornell vs. Penn. State, at Ithaca. 
Dartmouth vs. Syracuse, at Syracuse. 
May 5 
“ilegheny vs. West Virginia Univ., at Morgantown. 
Cornell vs. Dartmouth, at Ithaca. 
ew York Univ. vs. Wesleyan, at Ohio Field, N. Y. City. 
Penn. State vs. Syracuse, at Syracuse. 
Virginia vs. Yale, at New Haven. 
May 6 
/llegheny vs. West Virginia Univ., at Morgantown. 
Erown vs. Stevens, at Providence. 
Colgate vs. Ren. Poly. Inst., at Troy. 
Columbia vs. Yale, at South Field, N. Y. City. 
Cornell vs. Dartmouth, at Ithaca. 
Fastern College vs. Johns Hopkins, at Manassas. 
Fordham vs. Wesleyan, at Fordham. 
Harvard vs. Vermont, at Cambridge. 
Lehigh vs. Rutgers, at New Brunswick. 
New York Univ. vs. Trinity, at Hartford. 


Univ. of Pennsylvania vs. Princeton, at Franklin Field, Phila- 


delphia. 
Rochester vs. Syracuse, at Rochester. 
May 7 
Dartmouth vs. Tufts, at Hanover. 
May 10 


Amherst vs. Harvard, at Cambridge. 
Brown vs. Princeton, at Princeton. 


Columbia vs. New York Univ., at South Field, N. Y. City. 


Cornell vs. Colgate, at Ithaca. 
Fordham vs. Univ. of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia. 
Lafayette vs. Lehigh, at Easton. 
Williams vs. Yale, at New Haven. 
May 11 
Michigan vs. Syracuse, at Annapolis. 


Washington and Jefferson vs. West Virginia Univ., at Mor- 


gantowll. 
May 12 
Alfred vs. Rochester, at Alfred. 
Michigan Ag’l. College vs. Syracuse, at Lansing. 


Washington and Jefferson vs. West Virginia Univ., at Mor- 


gantown. 
May 13 
Brown vs. Harvard, at Cambridge. 
Columbia vs. Lafayette, at Easton. 


or 
NI 


Cornell vs. Princeton, at Ithaca. 

Dartmouth vs. Williams, at Williamstown. 

Delaware College vs. Johns Hopkins, at Newark, Del. 

Fordham vs. Georgetown, at Fordham. 

Lehigh vs. Swarthmore, at Swarthmore. 

Michigan vs. Syracuse, at Ann Arbor. 

New York Univ. vs. Wesleyan, at Middletown. 

Univ. of Pennsylvania vs. Yale, at Franklin Field, Phila- 
delphia. 

Ren. Poly. Inst. vs. Rutgers, at Troy. 

Rochester vs. St. Bonaventure, at St. Bonaventure. 

Stevens vs. So. Orange F. C., at South Orange. 

Washington and Jefferson vs. West Virginia Uniy.. at Mor- 
gantown. 


May 15 
Hamilton vs. Syracuse, at Syracuse. 

May 16 
Hamilton vs. Rochester, at Rochester. 

May 17 


Amherst vs. Williams, at Amherst. 

Brown vs. Yale, at New Haven. 

Cornell vs. Fordham, at Fordham. 

Franklin and Marshall vs. Rutgers, at New Brunswick. 

Harvard vs. Syracuse, at Cambridge. 

Lafayette vs. Princeton, at Princeton. 

Marshall College vs. West Virginia Univ., at Morgantown. 

New York Univ. vs. St. John’s, at Ohio Field, N. Y. City. 

Univ. of Pennsylvania vs. Holy Cross, at Franklin Field, 
Philadelphia. 


May 18 
Cornell vs. Dartmouth, at Hanover. 

May 19 
Cornell vs. Williams, at Williamstown. 

May 20 


Brown vs. Columbia, at Providence. 

Cornell vs. Univ. of Pennsylvania, at Franklin Field, Phila- 
delphia. 

Dartmouth vs. Vermont, at Burlington. 

Fordham vs. West Point, at West Point. 

Harvard vs. Princeton, at Princeton. 

Hobart vs. Rochester, at Rochester. 

Holy Cross vs Yale, at Worcester. 

Johns Hopkins vs. St. John’s, at Annapolis, Md. 





MGR. H. 0. BARKER 
BROWN BASEBALL TEAM, ’11 


CAE TW Go Gal LaBas 
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Manhattan vs. Ren. Poly. Inst., at Troy. 

Marietta vs. West Virginia Univ., at Morgantown. 
New York Univ. vs. Union, at Schenectady. 

Pratt Inst. vs. Lehigh, at So. Bethlehem. 

Rutgers vs. Wesleyan, at Middletown. 


May 23 
Amherst vs. Yale, at New Haven. 
May 24 
Brown vs. Univ. of Pennsylvania, at Franklin Field, Phila- 


delphia. 
Eastern vs. Fordham, at Fordham. 
Univ. of Keio (Japan) vs. West Virginia Univ., at Morgan- 
town. 
Lehigh vs. Penn. State, at So. Bethlehem. 
Michigan vs. Princeton, at Princeton. 
Stevens vs. St. John’s College, at Hoboken. 
May 25 
Dartmouth vs. Williams, at Hanover. 
Fordham vs. Holy Cross, at Fordham. 
Michigan vs. Syracuse, at Syracuse. 
May 26 
Dartmouth vs. Penn. State, at Hanover. 
Delaware vs. Stevens, at Hoboken. 
Hamilton vs. Rochester, at Clinton. 
Michigan vs. Syracuse, at Syracuse. 
West Virginia Wesleyan College vs. West Virginia Univ., at 
Morgantown. 
May 27 


Brown vs. Michigan, at Providence. 





MANAGER ROBERT M. WELLWOOD, 712 
N. Y. U. BASEBALL TEAM, ‘11 


Cornell vs. Yale, at Ithaca. 

Delaware vs. Rutgers, at New Brunswick. 

Fordham vs. Trinity, at Fordham. 

Harvard vs. Holy Cross, at Worcester. 

Lafayette vs. Lehigh, at Easton. 

Univ. of Penn. vs. Princeton, at Princeton. 

Ren. Poly. Inst. vs. Univ. of Vermont, at Burlington. 
Rochester vs. Union, at Schenectady. 

Wesleyan vs. Williams, at Middletown. 


May 29 

Dartmouth vs. Tufts, at Tufts College. 

Denison College vs. West Virginia Univ., at Morgantown. 
May 30 

Amherst vs. Williams, at Williamstown. 

Andover vs. Harvard, at Andover. 

Brown vs. Yale, at Providé<nce. 

Cornell vs. Univ. of Penn., at Ithaca. 

Dartmouth vs. Holy Cross, at Worcester. 

Denison College vs. West Virginia Univ., at Morgantown. 

Fordham vs. Georgetown, at Fordham. 


May 31 
Holy Cross vs. Princeton, at Princeton. 
Rutgers vs. Stevens, at Hoboken. 
Syracuse vs. U. S. Military Acadcmy, at West Point. 


June 1 

Brown vs. Cushing Academy, at Providence. 
June 2 

Colgate vs. Rochester, at Rochester. 

Ohio Univ. vs. West Virginia Univ., at Athens. 
June 3 

Amherst vs. Brown, at Amherst. 

Columbia vs. Syracuse, at South Field, N. Y. City. 

Cornell vs. Williams, at Ithaca. 

Dartmouth vs Harvard, at Cambridge. 

DBE Pe Ces OS ENE Fordham vs. Holy Cross, at Worcester. 

TEAM, ‘11 Lafayette vs. Univ. of Penn., at Easton. 
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Lehigh vs. Manhattan, at So. Bethlehem. 
Marshall College vs. West Virginia Univ., at Huntington, 
New York Univ. vs. Stevens, at Ohio Field, N. Y. City. 
Princeton vs. Yale, at New Haven. 

Rutgers vs. Union, at Schenectady. 

Trinity vs. Ren. Poly. Inst., at Hartford. 


June 6 
Brown vs. Univ. of Penn., at Providence. 
Dartmouth vs. Vermont, at Hanover. 


June 7 
Amherst vs. Princeton, at Princeton. 
Columbia vs. Lafayette, at South Field, N. Y. City. 
Fordham vs. Wesleyan, at Middletown. 
Harvard vs. Univ. of Penn., at Cambridge. 
Syracuse vs. Yale, at New Haven. 


June 8 ; 
Dartmouth vs. Univ. of Pennsylvania, at Hanover. 
Holy Cross vs. Williams, at Williamstown. 
Syracuse vs. Tufts, at Medford. 


June 9 
Massachusetts Ag’l: College vs. Syracuse, at Amherst. 
New York Univ. vs. Univ. of Vermont, at. Burlington. 
June 10 
Amherst vs. Syracuse, at Amherst. 
Brown vs. Harvard, at Providence. 
Columbia vs. U S. Military Academy, at West Point. 
Hobart vs. Rochester, at Geneva. 
Holy Cross vs. Univ. of Penn., at Worcester. 
Lafayette vs. Lehigh, at So. Bethlehem. 
New York Univ. vs. Univ. of Vermont, at Burlington. 
Pratt Inst. vs. Rutgers, at New Brunswick. 
Princeton vs Yale, at Princeton. 
Rensesolyeinst., ys. Ke leState, at Iroy. 
Stevens vs. Union, at Schenectady. 


MANAGER CLIFFORD HEMPHILL 
WILLIAMS BASEBALL TEAM, ’11 

















CAPTAIN ABBOT P. MILLS 
WILLIAMS BASEBALL 
TEAM, ‘ll 


June 13 
Alumni vs. Princeton, at Princeton. 
Alumni vs. West Virginia Univ., at Morgantown. 
Columbia vs. Syracuse, at Syracuse. 
June 14 
Amherst vs. Brown, at Providence. 
Hanvand vs. Holy Cross, at Cambridee: 
Univ. of Pennsylvania vs. So. Orange Field Club, at Franklin 
Field, Philadelphia. 
June 15 
Princeton vs. Yale, at New York (in case of tc). 
June 17 
Browtevs. luits at Providence. 
Cornell vs. Yale, at New Haven. 
Harvard vs. Williams, at Cambridge. 
Rutgers vs. Stevens, at New Brunswick. 
June 19 
Cornell vs. Univ. of Pennsylvania, at Ithaca. 
Wesleyan vs. Williams, at Williamstown. 
June 20 
Cornell vs. Alumni, at Ithaca. 
Harvard vs. Yale, at New Haven. 
June 21 
Brown vs. Alumni, at Providence. 
Cornell vs. Univ. of Pennsylvania, at Franklin Field, Phila 


delphia. 
June 23 
Harvard vs. Yale, at Cambridge. 
June 26 
Amherst vs. Dartmouth, at Amherst. 
June 27 
Amherst vs. Dartmouth, at Hanover. 
June 28 


Harvard vs. Yale (in case of tie), at New York. 
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Baseball In Full Swing 


Baseball has started in earnest and many of the 
teams have already proved their superiority. Yale 
and Princeton both beat N. Y. U., Pennsylvania won 
fiom Ursinus, Annapolis from Amherst, Brown from 
Bowdoin, Fordham from Stevens: Harvard has done 
good work and Cornell has a winning team. 
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Yale Gymnastic Champions, 1911 


At the annual gymnastic meet held at New Haven 
March 18th, Yale proved to have the best team, get- 
ting three times as many points as the nearest com- 
petitor. This is the second consecutive time Yale has 
won this meet. 

N. Y. U. and Columbia were sadly in the rear; pre- 
vious years both of these colleges have won the cham- 
pionship, but the falling off has not been on account 
of lack of interest, the chief reason being the gradua- 
tion of stars, such as the Belcher boys in N. Y. U. 

Points scored this year are as follows: 

Yale, 25; Rutgers, 8; Penn., 7; Harvatrdangse eee 
ten, 5 each; Columbia, 2; Haverford, 14; NiyaeUee 


Columbia Wins Basketball Championship 


This year showed revival of spirit in basketball. 
in late years this sport has fallen off in prestige on 
account of it interfering with other forms of ath- 
letics, and most particularly “gym,” it having been 
complained that the “gym” work was interfered with 
Ly the basketball team practising; however, on the 
other hand, other sports had to give way and arrange 
their time differently. 

Columbia beat Yale, N. Y., Penn. and Princeton by 
a large margin, which puts them on 1000 per cent 
basis. 


An All-College Water Polo Team 


An all-collegiate water polo team for season of 
1911 has been chosen by Mr. F. P. Currier, of City 
Athletic Club, as follows: Rothschild, Pennsylvania, 
goal; Rheinstein, Princeton, right back; Gordy, Yale, 
left back; Harper, Yale, center; McLanahan, Prince- 
ton, left forward; Battles (captain), Princeton, right 
forward; substitutes, Bartlett, Princeton, back; Pell, 
Columbia, forward. 


Princeton vs. N. Y. U. Game 


Princeton won from N. Y. U. by a good. margin, 
as the score was 19 to 5. 

This being one of the first games of the season, it 
iardly proves the strength of either team, individually 
or on a comparative basis. N. Y. U. were minus some 
cf their best men, therefore, with rather ragged play- 
ing on their part accounts for their poor showing. 
Captain White, Sterrett, Lackey and Winnant played 
good ball for Princeton, but received wretched support. 


New York University has a loan fund of $18,000, 
from which students who need it may obtain assist- 
ance. In most cases the promissory note given is 
payable two years after graduation. The interest re- 
ecived is added to the principal, so that the fund is 
constantly growing. 
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of the 


Intercollegiate Aeronautical Association 
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Univ. of Penn. 


CYRUS McCORMICK, 1st Vice-Pres. 
Princeton 


DR. BIRD, 2d Vice-Pres. 
Univ. of Virginia 


ARELY more than two years ago we read with 
wonder and interest of one-man flights in aero- 
planes. The difficulty with which even these were ac- 
complished under many conditions, however, led skep- 
tics to say that that was as far as aeroplane progress 
would go. Then came two-passenger and _ finally 
three-passenger flights, and still there were short- 
sighted people who persisted in saying that no fur- 
ther developments were possible. 


The latest developments so far outshine these early 
attempts that we feel in duty bound to call attention 
to them. On February 2, 1911, M. le Martin took up 
seven passengers on a five-minute trip at Pau, France, 
a record which was destined to be broken within a 
very short time, for on March 23d Louis Breguet, at 
Douai, France, carried eleven passengers a distance 
«of two miles in his monoplane. The flight was made 
ai a height varying from fifty to seventy-five feet. 
The total weight of the persons was 1,315 pounds, 
and the combined weight of the machine and its occu- 
pants 2,602 pounds. 


If in the short space of two years the number of 
passengers carried has been increased from none to 
eleven, is there any good reason to believe that the 
next few years will not see an even greater develop- 
ment in that direction. Certainly the outlook is a hope- 
ful one, at any rate. 


The lethargic condition in which many of the col- 
iege aero clubs seem to be at the present time is a 
source of continued regret to us. What is the reason 
ior it? Is it because the students have no interest in 
aeronautics or is it because the proper leaders are not 
at hand to push them on to success? 


Success in this world is usually due to enthusiasm, 
push, aggressiveness and _ stick-to-itiveness. Without 
all four of these qualities it is doubtful if a man can 
reach the highest places. In developing an organiza- 
tion they are of prime importance. There are bound 
to be times when things do not go as smoothly as 
they might, and this is the time when the qualities 
mentioned are most needed. Enthusiasm inspires 
confidence in others, while it maintains hope in its 


of America 
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possessor. Push and aggressiveness strike out for 
recognition, whether it is given grudgingly or no. And 
stick-to-itiveness is the trait which carries all obstacles 
before it, sooner or later. 

We often wonder whether much attention is paid 
to these qualities in a man when the officers of a col- 
lege society are elected. 
popularity or 


Too often mere personal 
similar consideration the 


dominating motives in electing a man. 


some are 

It 1s nice to be an officer of an organization and to 
see one’s name in print as being such a one, but what 
does it amount to if no attempt is made to accomplish 
anything. It certainly is no honor to be the officer 
of an organization if one makes no attempts to carry 
that organization to success by continued activities. 
l'ersistent work is required and where this is not pres- 
ent the word “failure” is spelled. 

It is not to be understood that the remarks made 
in this editorial apply to all the clubs. There are a 
number that are doing a lot of excellent work. Fur- 
thermore, in some places, even where strenuous at- 
tempts have been made to arouse interest, it has not 
seemed possible to do so. We are rather indulging in 
ceneralities with the idea of causing a little thinking. 

It is certain that there is not the interest that there 
should be. This is especially true in regard to the 
intercollegiate Association. There is something wrong 
somewhere, for the proper amount of co-operation is 
lacking among a great many of the clubs. There does 
not seem to be enough enthusiasm to even cause club 
secretaries to send in news items of their clubs’ activi- 
ties regularly and thus help along the movement. It 
would seem that this thing at least would be done of 
their own volition, but as it 1s news items are dragged 
out by main force. A general getting together of 
the various clubs through the monthly bulletin is the 
very thing that would react the most to the benefit of 
the individual societies. 

The president of the Intercollegiate Association 
does not like to speak of his own activities, but he 
does feel that in view of the consistent way in which 
he has worked for the forwarding of the welfare of 
the association he has received miserable support. At 
the cost of a great deal of time and work, with a not 
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inconsiderable expenditure of money which has come 
out of his own pocket, he has labored steadfastly to 
make the organization worth while. And what is the 
result ? 
been placed in a position where it could make itself 


In spite of the fact that the association has 


a most influential body there has not been sufficient 
interest among the members to make them put their 
The Inter- 
collegiate Association is not a one-man organization 


shoulders to the wheel and help push. 


by a long shot, and it should receive every one’s active 
support. 

Let it not be felt that this is a declaration of dis- 
couragement. Far from it. Mr. Richardson is right 
on deck and he intends to stay there as long as he is 
given the opportunity. He has never felt in a more 
hopeful mood than at the present time. But one man 
can’t accomplish much when he receives no assistance 


on the firing line. 
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Shake off your lethargy. Get out and hustle and try 
to arouse enthusiasm. As has been said so many times 
before, there are plenty of things that a college aero 
club can take up to advantage and which need not 
necessarily cost much. There’s no reason why the col- 
lege aeronautical movement should not progress as 
rapidly as the movement outside does. It isn’t too 
late to turn over a new leaf. The beginning isn’t even 
cver yet and the possibilities of the future are im- 


THENSE, 


One of 


to notice recently is the large response which has come 


the most encouraging things that has come 


to the invitation extended by the Harvard Aeronautical 
Society to participate in an Intercollegiate gliding meet. 


It is reported that eleven entries are now at hand. 


Aviation News from the Colleges 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, EVANSTON, ILL, 
Largely as a result of the irterest aroused by the 1 c ure on 
“Flight” given recently by Mr. Richardson, Presidert of the 
Intercollegiate Aeronautical Association, a debate on aero- 
nautics was recently engaged in by the student members of 
the Engineering Club of Northwestern University. 
The following report of the dehate was very kindly sent 


in by the Secretary-of thé Club, Mr MOG, Hobart: 





THE ENGINEERING CLUB, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 


EVANSTON, ILL. 


Debate on Aeronautics. 
Six members of the Engineering Club of Northwestern Uni- 
Ill.) 
relative merits of the aeroplane and dirigible balloon at the 
regular meeting of February 21st. Messrs. Clapp, Jones and 
McPherrin upheld the affirmative, and Messrs. Stoekle, Whi- 
ting and Greene, the negative of the question, “Resolved, That 


versity (Evanston, engaged in a discussion upon the 


the aeroplane will be of more commercial vaiue in 1920 than 
the dirigible balloon.” 

The affirmative contended that there is not much future 
for cither in carrying heavy freight Lecause of the expense 
in comparison with present methods. The three fields are 
sports, mail delivery and warfare. In these fields the aero- 
planes are continually making new progress and new records, 
while no. important records have been broken by dirigibles. 
While sports may not be exactly a commercial use, yet it was 
frst in sporting circles that the automobile appeared and 
developed until to-day no one questions its mportance as a 
ecmmercial vehicle. 

The superior sneed of the planes givcs them a greater value 
for mail carryirg, while in warfare they present a much 
smaller surface to the enemy’s fire. Although at present the 
aeroplanes are not exceptionally stable, it must be remem- 
bered that they are in the first stages of development, while 
dirigibles date back for many years. If the planes continue 
to advance in the next ten years they are certain to be of 
greater commercial value than the balloons, which have failed 
to become of value after ninety years of existence. 

The disadvantages of the balloon, as pointed out by the 
affirmative, are: Its great weight, due to the necessary 
rigid frame, the large sizé of the gas bag, the necessity of 
cas supply, and the difficulty of making the frequent landings 
which would be required in commercial service. 

In reply the negative maintained that the safety, reliability, 
comfort and economy of the dirigibles made them the more 
valuable; that the great weight which the affirmative urges 
against the balloon was a favorable circumstance. A heavy 
Pullman car rides much more easily than a light interurban 
car. In an aeroplane the safety depends to a great extent on 
the aviator himself. In warfare the plan of building the gas 
beg in sections eliminates the danger of loss of gas supply. 
Then, too, the present system of supplying liquid hydrogen in 
tanks does away with the necessity of cruising within a 
limited area. 

As for commercial possibilities, the fact that there are scme 
four million dollars invested in dirigibles and their manufac- 
ture in Germany, shows that they must be looked upon as a 
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commercial possibility with a future. One of the members 
figured that, allowing $150,000 for the total cost of a dirigible 
and necessary housings and landings, with an additional $42,- 
000 for running expenses during 150 days out of the year, the 
income would yield a very handsome profit. At the present 
passenger rate on dirigibles in Germany, and carrying fifteen 
passengers on each of the 150 days of the year, the income 
would be $180,000. This might be increased by projecting 
advertisements of various firms upon the sides of the gas bag 
during the night flights. 

The negative thus narrowed the field of the aeroplane down 
to sports, and even there it is not satisfactory because of its 
dependence upon weather conditions. J. A. Drexel states 
that while the plane is unquestionably a marvel, the type has 
approached its limit and is now a nice toy. 

The decision of the judges was unanimous for the negative, 
but the scoring of points by each judge showed that the 
debate was nearly a tie. 

M. C. Hosart, Secretary, 
Engineering Club of Northwestern University. 

Elsewhere in this section will he found a picture of the 
members of the Engineering Club. 

HARVARD AERONAUTICAL SOCIETY. 

Eleven entries have been received for the Intercollegiate 
Gliding Meet which will be held on the Harvard Aviation 
Field May 3d to 6th. 

The contests will be divided into two classes, one for gliders 
using mechanical means of control, the other for those con- 
trolled ky movements of the operator’s body. The prizes will 
te awarded on the basis of efficiency, the ratio of the total 
weight per square foot of supporting surface ard the distance 





covered being factors in the awards. An additional prize for 
the greatest totalization of distance during the meet has also 
been offered. 

The slope which will be used is of a portable wooden type 
and can be placed facing the direction of the wind. Its angle 
will be about 30 degrees with the ground and the height 25 
fect. A car, runring on a six-foot track, will be used to haul 
the gliders to the starting platform at the top and this same 
car will be used for the 
ward momentum. 


purpose of giving necessary for- 
The. aviator stands on the car, 
allowed to descend the slope. 


which is 
When sufficient speed has | een 
gained he will lcap off the car and make his flight. 

Hangars are being built and it is expected that several of 
the local contestants will commence active practice by April 
lst. A most interesting and successful compctition 1s looked 
forward to. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE AERO CLUB 

The first intercollegiate balloon race will start from Pitts- 
field, Mass., on May 20th, the contestants being the repre- 
sentatives of the aero clubs of Amherst and Williams Col- 
leges. A suitable prize will be offered. 

Under present plans three men will be carried in each 
balloon and a maximum gas capacity of 35,000 cubic feet will 
be the rule. A professional pilot may or may not be used. 

President Shearman, of this club, has been very active 
along the line of ballooning. He was the leading organizer of 
the Williams Club and has made several balloon flights. At 
the present time he is very enthusiastic over the question of 
an Intercollegiate Balloon Race, to be conducted along the 
lines of the Gordon Bennett Race. Invitations will he sent 
to all the college clubs The probable date is about June 3d. 





DARTMOUTH AERONAUTICAL SOCIETY 
The Dartnrouth Society has challenged the Williams Aero- 
nautical Society to a balloon race to be held May 27th. The 
challenge has been accepted. 
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The Dartmouth organization is a very active one and it 
is doing good work. Papers on aeronautics are given at the 
various meetings, one glider has been built and a second is 
under way, and a model contest, with a silver cup for a prize, 
has been planned. 





CORNELL AERO CLUB 
The Cornell Club has received a new eight-cylinder sixty- 
horsepower Darracq motor which will be installed in the 
club’s new aeroplane. 
A very active program has been planned for the spring, 
glider construction 
taken up. 


being one of the many things to be 





BIRD’S-EYE VIEWS OF CURRENT MAGAZINES, 
ARTICLES AND NEW BOOKS RELATINC 
TO AERONAUTICS 


“Bit and Spur’’—February, 1911 

This magazine, which in the past devoted itself entirely to 
hunting, racing, kennel and related subjects, is now giving 
space to the subject of aviation. The February number con- 
tains four pages of general aeronautical news, together with 
several illustrations of aeroplanes. 

“Airscout’”—March, 1911 

The March Airscout contains a number of very intercsting 
illustrations. One set of views of “Foreign Aeroplane Build- 
ers at Work” attracts especial attention. 

Special articles this month are limited in numb r and in- 
clude the following: “Aeroplane War Fleets: An Interview 
with Representative Richmond P. Hobson,” “Patroll’ng the 
Mexican Border,” “How the Army Got the Aviation Fund,” 
and “The World’s Record Men of 1910-1911.” The regular 
general news and society items complete the issue. 

“Aircraft’?’—April, 1911 

Another change in the color of the cover. This time it is 
deep pink, a color which does not show up nearly as attract- 
ively as the brownish half-tone of last month. 

It is a curious thing that many people who are fearful of 
standing on or looking out from great heights, seem to fcel 
no fear whatsoever when flying. In fact the evidence goes 
to show that the element of height fear is seldom found, even 
among the most timid, when they essay flight. 
vs. Height Fear,” by H. 
psychological problem. 

“Aviation World’s Records,” checked to Decem’ er 31, 1910; 
a description and scale drawings of the Hanriot monoplane, 
and an account of the first dirigible built for the English navy, 
are special articles of intcrest. 


“Ait-Courage 
A. Wood, treats of this interesting 


‘The usual news sections complete the number. 


‘““Aeronautics’—March, 1911 
number of 


The 


month. 


March 


At the time of going to press the April number had 


Aeronautics was reviewed last 
not yet put in an appearance and herce will be reviewed next 
month. 





“Do they teach: domestic science at your college”? 
‘nquired the visitor of the freshman. 

“Only sewing,” replied the freshman. 

“Good idea,” said the visitor ; “and what do you sew, 
chiefly” ? 

“Wild 
Weekly. 


oats,’ replied the freshman.—Harper’s 
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Dinners, 
‘‘Beef-Steaks” 


n 

After-Theatre 
We are making for models a type of wooden 

propellers plain and laminated from four inches Suppers 


to f feet in size. 4 
nei Mie ed ee eee For Parties of 10 to 200 
Our propellers represent the latest accomplish- Are a specialty at 
ment and are made by skil'ed mechanics. 


We are selling propellers at extremely reason- } 
able prices and will allow a special discount on 


large orders. 


PROPELLERS 


Buy a pair of propellers for your aeroplane model 
direct from the manufacturer at the lowest cost. 





We are the manufacturers of a Standard type Formenty < tee athe yng Ue OBE 


full sized ““M. A. P. Monoplane” with a perfect : 
automatic stability and a most powerful and 36th Street, just East of 6th Avenue 


speedy mactine. Tables for dominoes and checkers in the Tap Room. Ladies’ 
Ours Are: monoplanes are patented in Restaurant in the Annex. For particulars apply to 


the U. S. A. and Great Britain. MR. WM. PERCIVAL, Mer. 





Invented, designed and built by the 
The Old Lambs Club : 
dD 
M. A. P. Monoplane Mig. Co. 2 aie 
> ep i/ - : a 
P. O. Station D, Box 66, - - New York 


Write today tor price list A 











For real tobacco flavor, not pipe odor, smoke the Spend Your Spare Time in Studying 


ABSORBO PIPE Automobile 


Mechani 
Absorbs the nicotine like a sponge— ec anism 





ensuring a cool, sweet smoke without —= 












injurious after effects. Colors a beau- 
tiful rich brown. 


and how to drive 


Big demand for Salesmen, Demon- 
strators and Drivers. Positions se- 


S id 
cnt pepe cured for graduates. State license 


i guaranteed and car furnished free 
» cts. for road test. 
‘ SETS Full Course $25.00 
Money back if not satisfactory Single Lessons $1.00 each 


Our 200 a list shows other pipe opportunities 
from 25c up. Send for it. 


GENUINE IMPORTED VIENNA MEERSCHAUM Crawford Auto Co.. of N. Y 


Smoke-Shop Specialties Co., 152 West 56th Street, New York 


No. 2-15 Main St., Holyoke, Massachusetts. Telephone 4060 Col. 
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Airship Stories 
FOR BOYS 


An absolutely new line of up-to-date Books 
for wide-a-wake boys. 


The Boy Aviators’ 
Series 


By Capt. Wilbur Lawton 








These titles now ready: 


THE BOY AVIATORS 


or In League with the Insurgents. 

THE BOY AVIATORS ON SECRET SERVICE: 
or, Working with Wireless. 

THE BOY AVIATORS IN AFRICA; 


or, An Aerial Ivory Trail. 


THE BOY AVIATORS’ TREASURE QUEST: 
or, the Golden Galleon. 


THE BOY AVIATORS IN RECORD FLIGHT; 


or, the Rival Aeroplane. 


THE BOY AVIATORS’ POLAR DASH; 


or, Facing Death in the Antartic. 
Price, Including Mailing, 50c. per Volume 


Sold wherever books are sold. Free catalog—Alger, Henty, 
Castlemon, Oliver Optic, etc., etc.—yours for the asking. 


HURST & CO. 


IN NICARAGUA : 


New York 


395 Broadway 





Nowadays your education is not con- 
sidered complete unless you can speak 
authoritatively about the modern sport- 


sciences Aue © NA UTE GS- 


The only certain way to gain a com- 
plete knowledge of the subject is by 
reading 


FLY MAGAZINE 


The National Monthly 











Aeronautic 


Ten Cents a copy at all news stands 


Send one dollar for a year's subscrip- 


AERO PUBLISHING CO. 
BETZ BLDG., la ld bya. eget 








FLYING MACHINES 





Learn at home, in a few evenings, 
how to construct, operate and 
repair Flying Machines, Commer- 
cial Trucks, Automobiles, Motor- 
Motor Boats, 


cycles, Gasoline 


Engines, Electric Motors. Big de- 


petent men. Thousands of po- 


sitions open. Let us help you in 


place and pay. A _ postal card 


will do. Address 


Extension Department 
THE CHARLES C. THOMPSON CO. 


| 549 Wabash Avenue, - - - Chicago 
‘“‘“AERO” 


Edited by E. Perey Noel, Dartmouth, 1905 
EVERY SATURDAY 


The First Weekly Aeronautic Publication in America 


$2a Year 10 cents a Copy 


Publishes the Official Bulletin of the Aero Club of St. Louis 


mand, with good pay for com- 

















Some of the complete illustrated technical descriptions 
that have appeared in AERO: 
AEROPLANES 

Baby Wright Willoughby’s New War 
Wright Roadster Hawk 
Wright Touring Car Burgess-Curtiss 
1911 French Machines’ St. Louis Showplanes 
Hamiltonian and others 


MOTORS 


Gnome (explained in Boulevard 
every detail) Metz 
Farcot Rotary and many others 


Simply send your name and address with a $2 bill, stamps, or money-order to 


Publishers of Aero, 23 South 9th, St. Louis 


and get AERO 52 times in return. 
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This Space 





DRAWING INKS 

ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING. INK 

7 , | TAURINE. MUCILAGE 

HIGGINS’ ; PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE 

_ DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 

OFFICE. PASTE 


RESERVED 


VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


; Are the Finest and Best Goods of their Kind 
FOR Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling 
inks and adhesives and adopt the HIGGINS INKS and AD- 
HESIVES. They will be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, 
clean and well put up, and withal so efficient. 
AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Manufacturers 


Branches: Chicago, London 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





CARTER ¢& SON 
AVIATORS and MANUFACTURERS 


201 BENNETT BUILDING 
NASSAU STREET NEW YORK 








Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
S. W. Cor. Broadway and 54th Street 


Near 50th St. Subway Station and 53d St. Elevated 
KEPT BY A COELEGE Shia 


y, =f roy Headquarters for 
College Men 


Ideal Location. Near Thea- 
tres, Shops and Central 
Park 


New and Fireproof 


Strictly First Class 
Rates Reasonable 


$2 50 with Bath and up 
Special Rates for 
College Teams 


10 minutes walk to 
20 Theatres 
















AT 


Prize Offers fom Leading Manufacturers 


Book on patents. ‘‘Hints to inventors.’”’ ‘Inventions needed.” 
“Why some inventors fail.’’ Send rough sketch or model for 
search of Patent Office records. Our Mr. Greeley was formerly. 
Acting Commissioner of Patents, and as such had full charge of 
the U. S. Patent Office. 


GREELEY & MSINTIRE 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
WASHINGTON, ‘DD. C. 


is ag 1m Send for Booklet 


HARRY P. STIMSON R. J. BINGHAM 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial Formerly with Hotel Woodward 
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A REAL FLYING MACHINE 


THE NEW YORK FLYER 


We guarantee these machines to be just as represented. Ask this paper. This is not a toy but a real 
flying machine. Made of the best Aluminum, castings and frame. All ready to put together, just hook 
on the fine linen parts, wind up and fly. No mechaitic is needed to assemble this machine. Practical 
aviators, inventors and mechanics purchase these machines for practical purposes. 








Up-to-date merchants in all parts of the country are buying them to put in their display windows to attract attention and trade. 
Young men interested in science buy them for the knowledge they give. 


Form a flying club and win all the prizes with the New York Flyer. 
Send P. O. or Express Money Order for $3.00. Dealers get out introduction pieces. 


AMERICAN AEROPLANE MANUFACTURING CO. 


SINGER BUILDING - “ NEW YORK 

















Read Up on the Utilization of Farm Waste 
Products and Wood Waste by Distillation 


A general consideration of the NEW INDUSTRY, including Having exported German Stills in large amounts for muny 
a full description of the distilling apparatus used and the vears and having a number of agencies in the Far East, we 
principle involved, also methods of chemical control and dis- are now open to establish additional agencies and invite cor- 
posal of the products, first edition, illustrated by seventy- 


respondence to look after our old customers and prospective 


four engravings, 150 pages. This } eisuac . +: s x : 
aS : eas Pte ge Sse cer pour. tif buyers of our Modern Simple Tax-Free Industrial Alcohol 


will be sent to any address postpaid on receipt of $5.00. 


Write for a practical handbook on the fermentation, dis- Distilling Apparatus, by special successful demonstrative 
tillation of denatured alcohol from farm products and wood methods for making Alcohol, Apple-Jack, Aguardiente, Mes- 
waste, INCLUDING TAX-FREE ALCOHOL LAWS and eal, Tegulia, Peach Brandy, Whiskey, Solidified Alcohol in 
TRADE SECRETS. A plain statement of facts for those in- Cubes, ete., also Denatured Alcohol. Most modern simple 
terested. 280 pages, 60 illustrations, 12mo., cloth, price $2.00, 5 gallon still and all sizes to 500 gallons daily capacities. 
postpaid. Good commissions. 

Cleveland Special Dispateh.—Sept.—A well-known Wheeling, W. Va., chemist has succeeded in producing chunks of denatured 





alcohol in crystal form by means of a small infusion of certain acids, whereby crystals of an alkaloidal nature very closely 
resembling physiologically the effects of ethyl alcohol distilled from sawdust. The method employed and the results obtained 
are somewhat similar to the erystallizing of rock candy or that of saccharine, containing as it does 350 times the sweetening 
strength over that of cane sugar, so this alkaloidal crystallized alcohol contains many times the strength over the ordinary dena- 
tured fluid alcohol. They will yield 194 proof denatured alcohol with a greater heating and cooking power for stoves than gaso- 


line, and it is absolutely non-explosive. 


A Sample Can containing 50 Solid Cubes, a Stove and the Secret Formula showing how simple it can be made at home, 
will be mailed to you postpaid on receipt of $5.00, or express C. O. D. Address 


The Wood Waste Distilleries Co., Inc. 


Wheeling, West Virginia, U. S. A. 
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New 
Edition 


you get a complete set of all 
Mark Twain’s writings at Just exactly one-half the price they 
have ever been sold before. This is a new edition, just as complete 
as the old one, which still sells, by the way, at $50.00. This new edition 
is only $25.00—for the 25 volumes. 


it had been Mark Twain’s ambition to have his books in every 
American home, and he made a great personal sacrifice to 
bring about this remarkabie opportunity—for the first time 
in the history of publishing, copyrighted books are sold at the 
price of non-copyrighted books—the chance will not come again. 


Price 


Now for the first time 






But for Mark Twain’s action this would have been impossible. Never 
before has a copyrighted library set of a standard author’s works been 
issued at such a low figure. 


His Complete Works— 
25 Beautiful Volumes WARPER & 


BROTHERS 

Brander Matthews says: ‘*‘ Mark Twain wil! be included in that group of writers Franklin $quare 

headed by Moliére and Cervantes. With the exception of Count Tolstoi, Twain New York City 
was the greatest of recent modern writers, and will be handed down to peer / 

through the trio of his works ‘ Huckleberry Finn,’ ‘Tom Sawyer,’ and Amtsation, cmrlanetne 


*Pudd’nhead Wilson.’ Twain is a greater stylist than Stevenson in aset of MARK TWAIN'S 


Please send me for ex- 


Thoreau, and his ‘Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg’ is one of the finest WORKS, Author’s Na- 
works in English literature.” Mark Twain himself wrote a preface tional Edition, twenty-five vol- 
to this edition. Brander Matthews has written the biographical umes, cloth binding. It is under- 
criticism of Mark Twain and his work. There are portraits of Sipitotee ran Senne ieee ean ak 

and at the expiration of that time, if I do 


the author at periods when the different books were in proc- not care for the books, I will return them at 


ess of writing. your expense. If 1 keep the books, I will remit 
: , * $2.00 a month until the full price, $25.00, has 
There are beautiful pictures by such artists as Frost, b : : 


Newell, Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, aes es a eoilaner pried ose yy ee es 
and Opper. The binding is in rich red rep silk book 

cloth, with title labels stamped in gold. The books 

are printed on white antique wove paper, espe- 


cially made for this edition. Each volume is * Slonature..ccssecce PYYTTTTITTIN TITTLE IPiririrriyerrri irri tie ret 
of generous size and bulk, 5x71¢ Ae 
Send books to 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


A Catalogue of Our Standard Sets of Books will be sent upon request 
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NESTOR 


HIGH-CLASS 


Egyptian Cigarettes 


You will never see this name on a Cigarette of inferior quality. 


Sold by all leading Tobacconists all over the World 


Nestor Gianaclis Co. 


CAIRO, EGYPT 


NEW YORK, N. YY. - - - 25 W. 42nd Street 
BOSTON, Mass. - - - 286 Roxbury Street 
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‘es. 10 8 Wine. BE 


ONLY DIRE(T ALL-WATER ROUTE BETWEEN 
New York, Boston and Charleston, S. C., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


A GS. he River service between Jacksonville, Palatka, De Land, Sanford, Enterprise, Fla., and intermediate landings. 
fF @ The “Clyde Line” is the favorite route between New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Eastern Points, and | 
Charleston, S. C., and Jacksonville, Fla., making direct connection for all points South and Southwest. 
FAST MODERN STEAMSHIPS AND SUPERIOR SERVICE 
THEO. G. EGER, V. P. & G. M. 
General Office, Pier 36, North River ; Branch Office, 290 Broadway, New York 








Church Aeroplane Co. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 











We Build 
BLERIOT 


CURTISS and 
FARMAN TYPES 


Also Your Own Designs Built to Order 


BROOKLYN AGENTS FOR 





Copyright, 1910, by Spencer Heath. 


P ARAGON PROPELLERS 


Gliders, Frames for Dirigibies, Finished Wood, Wheels, 
Tires, Skids, Fabric, Parts, Bicz 
Models c& Model Supplies 


SOME OF OUR SATISFIED CUSTOMERS ARE 
New York World, Harvard Aeronautic Society, Cleveland Aeronautic Society, 
D. A. Kreamer, (Ex. Six-day bicycle rider), Cohan ¢® Harris, 
(Theatrical Managers), Boston Y. M. C. A. 
Aero. Society, Etc. Etc. 





ane 
Please mention The Intercollegiate when writing. 


